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HE  SE- volumes  of  the  Antiquarian  TranfaStionsh^vzh^oti 
fiicceffively  cenfured  as  they  appeared/ for  confifting  only 

1^'’  petty  pieces,  differ tations  on  minute  objects,  and  difquifitions 
icerning  trifles.  But  they  have  been  fo  cenfured,  we  ap- 
hendj  only  by  the  hafty  and  the  inconiiderate*  Many  of  the 
ys  have  been  important,  and  all  have  been  ufeful.'  Such  a 
np^latibn  as  this,  whether  it  ifl'ues  from  the  Antiquarian  or 
Royal  Society,  is  neceffarily  formed  from  the  contributions 
its  refpeitive  members.  Each  takes  a  fubje£t  for  his  pen# 

A  is  to  allow  room  for  the  other.  No  one  therefore  is  to  come 
^ard  with  fuch  a  large  differtation,  as  would  be  to  the  ex- 
Aon  of  many.  Such  a  differtation  (hould  compofe  a  publi*  . 
>on  of  itfelf,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  mifcellany  like 
prefent.  And  the  entertainment  is  to  confift  of  a  variety 
difhes,  no  one  large  and  maffy,  but  each  uniting  with  each 
fill  the  table  agree^ly.  This  neceflarily  precludes  any  Angle 
of  magnitude.  Every  piece  is  only  one  among  many.  It 
t!d  only  be  very  important  therefore,  at  the  expence  of  the 
The  good  effe£l  of  all  is  fecured,  by  the  ufeful  variety  of 
^ole.  And  the  mifcellany  of  a  literary  focicty,  is  like  one 
Ac  genteel  dinners  of  the  prefent  times ;  from  which  every 
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thing  robuft  and  vaft  is  precluded,  and  of  which  an  elegant  affcm, 
blage  compofes  the  luxury. 

To  ccnfure  therefore  fuch  a  volume  as  this  before  us,  for 
containing  efl'ays  in  it  more  agrecaWe  than  important,  and  more 
plcafing  than  bulky ;  is  to  cenfure  it  for  being  what  it  profelTes 
to  be,  for  not  acting  contrary  to  its  own  defign  and  purpofe,  for 
not  ceafing  to  be  a  mifcellany.  It  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be^ 
to  ccnfure  a  modern  entertainment,"  for  not  introducing  a  firlob 
fpf  beef  amidft  the  delicacies  of  TTpetit  feuper.  ’ 

In  the  ca^na  dubia  now  before  us,  we  lhall  prefent  the  fu^ 
ftance  of  each  difh  to  our  guefts.  We  fhall  generally  give  them 
fuch  a  tafte  of  each  that  they  may  judge  at,  once  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  cookery.  'We  (hall  thus  enable  them,  like  true 
Frenchmen,  to  lit  down  to  our  table,  and  partake  of  almoJltW) 
dilh  upon  it. 

*  I.  Sietch  tf  ’ihe  Hijlory  ef  the  Afylum  or  Sanlfuary^  from  if 
^  Origin  to  the  final  Abolition  of  it  in  the  Reign  of  Kingjanuil 
^  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge.* 

i 

I'his  indefatigable  and  ufeful  antiquary  traces  the  hiftory  a' 
fuiiStuaries  from  their  primarv  inftitution  in  the  law  of  Mofei, 
.through  .the.  periods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  their  M 
cftablilliment  under  Chriftianity  .by  Pope Boniface  V,  in  tk 
feventh  century.  ‘  I  have  termed,’  he  fays,  ‘  Boniface’s  mode 
^  of  fandtuary  pefiilenty  becaufe,  inftead  of  recurring,  as  one 
^  would  expei^  from  his  holinefs,  to  the  laudable  and  rational 

>  fyftem  of  the  Hebrews,  he  embraced  and  patronifed  the  verj 
‘  w’orft  corruptions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.’  He  thenex^ 
amines  the  extent  of  this  privilege.  ^  All  confecrated  churchtt 
‘  in  general,’  he  fays, were  pollefled  of  the  franchife  of  pro- 

*  .testing  criminals.’.  Yet  ^  oratories  and  private  chapels  enjoyed 

*  no  privilege.’  But  criminals  ^  did  not  often  refort  to  inferiw 

*  or  parifh  churches^  and  for  this  obvious  reafon ;  they  couli 
t  not  fo  well  be  accommodated  there,  fo  comfortably  maintiinei 

*  nor  fo  powerfully  protected;  for  the  clergyman,  who 

>  often  but  little  able,  was  obliged  tafupport  his  refugees;  andj 
^  as  ’wc  are  told,,  they  were  not  only  to  be  fupplied  wA 

*  victuals,  but  with  raiment,  habitation,  (hoes,  fine 

f  corpus  ait  non  peteji.  The  friends  aiKl.relations  of  the  fan^hiarf- 

*  man,  however,  would  often  be  fending  in  vivSluals  for  his  uli| 
i  but  in  this  they  were  fometimes  obftrucled.^ 

.  'Mr.  Pegge  then  comes  to  tlic  particular  nature  of  our 
iandtuaries.  He  thinks,  there  were. none,  among  the  primiti^ 
Britpns.  ^  Wc  hear  nothing,’  he  lays,  >  of  a  faniluary  of  af! 
^  kind  in  Wales,,  till  Ions;  after  ;the  introduftion  ofChrifti^r  " 
Mnto  that  country.’  fle  liuds  fan6luaries>,^hQW^ycti 
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the  Saxons,  and  in  the  laws  ot  Ina.  But  ‘  the  fugitive  — w^as 
‘  only  to  be  protected  againft  the  raftinefs  and  fury  of  his 
avenger;  for  he  was  ftilMiable  to  make  recompence/  Mr. 
Peggc  iinds  them  again,  in  the  laws  of-Alfred.  But  Alfred’s 
fanctuary  ‘  is  evidently  a  Chriftian,  and  not  a  Pagan  or.PopUb, 

‘  inftitution/  The  wilful  murderer  is  condemned  to  death  by 
Alfred,  and  ,lan6tuary  *  allowed  only  to  the  compelled  or  the  ur>- 
murderer.  For  all  crimes  except  wilful  murder;  and 
Mr.  Pegge  thinks  even  for  this,  though  in  manifeft  contradiction 
to  this  leading  law  of  Alfred  ;  lanctuary  was  allowed  only  for  a 
Uruiy  of  three  days  by  Alfred,  of  nine  by  Athclftan,  of  thirty- 
feven  at  Durham,  of  forty  in  i  Edw.  VI,  and  of  a  year  at  Rip- 
pon. .  ^  But  ftill  it  was  for  the  purpofe,  of  giving  the  culprit 
‘  time  to  elFeCl  a  reconciliation.’  The  fame  principle  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  privilege  of  fanCtuary,  to  all  but  w  ilful  murderers, 
was  obferved  in  Wales.  ‘  In  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  A,  D.  943, 
all  forts  of  criminals,  except  murderers  are  admitted  to  fanc- 
I  *  tuary.’  In  thofe  of  the  Confellbr,  the  church  and  chiirch- 
I  rard  were  to  be  a  place  of  protection  to  every  criminal,  ‘  One 
‘  cannot  doubt,’  Mr.  Pegge  remarks,  ‘  but  that  the  murderer 
*  was  to  be  protected,  as  well  as  other  offenders.’  We  doubt  it, 
however.  We  think  the  leading  principle  of  Alfred’s  laws, 
\m  purfued  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  period ;  that  of 
denying  fanCtuary  to  the  wdlful  murderer.  We  fee  that  very 
Iriiiguage  of  every  criminal  ufed  in  the  laws  of  Alfred  himfelf, 
though  he  has  exprcfsly  eftablilhed  _the  dillinCUon  between  the 
wilful  and  the  involuntary  murderer;  which  is  ufed  in  the  laws 
fubfequent  to  him.  And  as  all  laws  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
their  national  and  idiomatick  fenfe ;  fo  if  this  exception  to  the 
wilful  murderer  was  underftood  in  the  laws  of-Alfred,  we  may 
^  fure  it  was  equally  underftood  in  thofe  of  his  fucceffors. 
|l¥c  accordingly  find  the  exception  expreffed,  in  the  cotemporary 
laws  of  Howel  Dha.  The  Normans  indeed  feem  to  us,  to  have 
Mn  the  firft  legiflators  in  our  ifland,  who  extended  the  privi- 
f^e  of  fanCIuary  to  the  murderer.  Thefe,  as  Mr.  Pegge  him- 
telf  obferves,  ‘  embraced  the  ordinance  in  its  utmoft  latitude ; 

■  William,  in  founding  Battle- Abbey, — made  the  abbcy-church 
a  place  of  fafety  for  any  felon  or  murderer*  And,  as  Mr. 
pegge  adds,  ‘  things  feem  to  have  continued  very  much  in  the 
f  fame  fituation,  till  the  cxtinClion  of  the  ordinance  in  the  reign 
‘of  James  I.’* 

Mr.  Pegge,  proceeding  to  note  ‘  certain  fpecialties,  and  modes 
\  of  proceeding,  occurring  in  authors  concerning  it,’  fpeaks  firft 
pf  the  bounds  of  a  fanftuary.  At  Hexham,  he  fays,  ‘  there 
were  four  crofles,  fet  up  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  church, 
in  the  four  ways  leading  thereunto ;  now  if  a  malefaCIor, 

:  '  ^  L  2  ‘  flying 
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‘  flying  for  refuge'to  that  churchi  was  tzkcn^withtn  the  crojfn^ 
the  party  that  took — him  there  did  forfeit  two  hundred,*  or 
twice  eight  pound ;  ‘  if  he  took  him  ‘  within  the  tawn-^f^ur 

*  hundred;  \f  wi'hin  the  waits  of  the  church-yard^  then  yJir  hun, 
^  dred  ;*  if  within  the  'doors<  of  the  fwiV^.  then  eighteen  hundred, 
^  beficies  penance  as  in  cafe  of  facrilcge  ;  but  if — out  ef  thejitru 

*  'chair  near  ^  the  altar ^  called  Frid-Stoll^  or  from  among  ft  tl^eklj 

*  re/ich  behind  the  altar,  the  oftence  was  not  redeemable  witk 
‘  any  fum/  This  gradation  of  local  fandlities,  is  peculiarly 
amufing  to  the  mind#  ‘  At  Armethwaite  in  Cumberland  there 

*  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery,’  Mr.  Pegge  informs  us,  ‘  foundcj 

*  by  King  William  Rufus ;  and  on  a  pillar  three  yards  high, 

*  placed  on  a  rifing'ground,  is  inferibed  santuarium  1088: 
<  the  pillar  is  fquare,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  fan6iuaryf^%^ 

w^hich  one  mujl  fuppofe  to  have-  been  the  fridfioll^  is  inckjd 

*  within  it :  this  however  is  very  wonderful,  as  the  ftone,  if  it 

*  were  the  frid-(toll,  ought  in  all  reafon  to  have  been  within  the 
^  nunnery.’  So  undoubtedly  it  was.  Nor  is  the  informatioii 
lent  Mr:  Pegge,  and  lent  by  one  more  ignorant  than  himfelf  to  he 
attended  to.  The  fridfioll  is  not  inclofed ‘within  the  pillar.  !: 
would  be  an  abfurdity  in  praCtice,  to  inclofe  .it.  It  is  an  equi 
abfurdity  in  fpeculation,  to  fuppofe  it.  And,  fo  far  from  in* 
'clofiiig  the  frid-JioU  within  it,  this  pillar  only  marks  the  exten: 
'to  which  the  privilege  of  the  frid-Jioll  reaches.  The  frid-f. 
»is  the  center 'of  the  circle,  and  the  pillar  defines  the  line  of  tl 
circumference  upon  one  fide. 

Mr.  Pegge  next  fliews,  that  ‘  a  crefs  in  a  high-way;’ a 
the  houfe  or  court-yard  of  a  prieft,— provided  the  premii 
^  ftood  upon  the  demefnes  of  the  church  and  even  the  palac 
of  our  kings,  ‘  the  verge  of  the  court,  as  it  is  called  at  this  day; 
were  all  places  of  protcClion.  ‘  At  Durham,  the  refj! 

‘  knocked  at  the- door  of  the  Galilee^  and  men  lay  ready  to  1 
‘  him  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night :  they  then  tolled  the  Goi 

*  bell,  that  it  might  be  known  fome  one  had  taken  fanctuar 
‘  and  the  prior  ordered,  that  the  refuge  (hould  have  a  gowni 

black  cloth,  with  a  yellow  crofs, '  called  St.  Cuthbert’s  crols, 
‘the  left  Ihoulder ;  he  was  lodged  on  a  grate'  [Quere,  whai 
‘  within  the  fabrick,  on  the  fouth-fide,’ &c. 

Nor  let  us  be  furprifed  to  find  the  very  criminals  of  a  fa" 
tuary,  put  under  religious  regulations.*  Thefe  were  as  prop 
as  decency  and  prayers  in  our  jails  at  prefent.  The  criminal 
the  fanCluary  was  pretty  much  in  the  fituation,  of  a  criminal^ 
one  of  our  jails.  Accordingly,  as  Mr.  Pegge  notes, 

‘  -Engiiih  fancluary,  with  all  its  faults  and  imperfe(ftions« 
.  ‘  was  liill  confidered  as  having  a  regard  to  penance ;  and 
f  fore  refugees  were  required  to  take  an  oath,  not  only* 
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^  obfervc  £hc  wholcfomc  regulations  of  the  place,  but  alfe>  not 

*  to  prophanc  the  fabbatb, — to  attend. morning  and  evening 

*  fcrvice — /  "  ‘  •  <  ,  • 

In  the  natural  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times'towards  an  amplification  of  thefe  immunities  ; 
Setters  took  refuge  with  criminals  in  the  faniSluary,  ‘  and  pro- 

*  bably  about  the  thirteenth  century.’  This  the  temporal  peers 
remonftrated  againll,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  '  But  the  prac¬ 
tice  went  on.  It  had  previoufly  gone  on,  to  cover  the  property 
as  well  as  perfons  of  debtors.  ‘  Thus  the  new  templars  re- 
‘  fufed  to  deliver  up  Hubert  de  Burgh’s  money  to  the  king, 

*  Henry  III,  without  his  confent.’  But  this  extenfion  ’of  the 
‘  privilege  was  fure  to  work  out  its  own  fubverfion,  hy  the 'evil 
confequences  refulting  from  it.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
debtors  were  compelled  to  fwear,  ‘  that  they  did  not  claim  pri- 

*  vilege  and  protection,  for  the  purpofe  of  cheating  their  cfc- 

Ilitor?,^  but  only  for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons,  when  they  were 
lot  able  to  pay.’  And  the*  debtor  •  was  alfo  required  in- the 
1C  reign,’  ‘  to  deliver  ‘in*  upon  oath  a  fchedule  of,  his  debts, 
jid  of  his  eflFeCls  wherewith  he  might  make  prefent  payment  ^ 
nd'to  fwear,  that  he  would  labour  and  do  his  utmoft,  to  fatisfy 
lis  creditors.’ 

Mr;  Pegge  fubjoins,  that  ‘  the  immunities. and  privileges  of 
he  church  in  regard  to.  fanCluary,  appear  to  have  never  run 
ligher  than  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  witnefs  the  conftitutiou 
ifArchbifhop  Boniface,  A.D.  1261,  and  of  Oltobon  the  le- 
;ate,  A.D.  1269 :  this  is  faid  in  refpeCl  to  criminals ;  for,  as 
0  debtors^  and  the  evil  doings  refpecling  them^  we  hear 
ut  little  of  them^  either  before  or  at  that, period.’  This  is  faid 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  a  ftrange  contradiCIion  to  what  he  has  aflerted 
ore;  that  ‘  probably  about  the  thirteenth  century,  debtors  got 
dmiflion  into  places* of  immunity;’  and  that  ‘  the  new  tem- 
ilars  refufed  to  deliver,  up.  Hubert  de  Burgh’s  money  to^  the 
ing,  King  Henry  III,’  who  began  his  reign  in  1216.  The 
enfion  of  the  privilege  of  faiici*  ary  to  the  perfons  of  debtors, 
doubt,  had  taken  place  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  fince,  fo  early 
the  thirteenth,  it  Itretchcd  itis  broad  cover  over  the  property 
debtors. 

The  general,  privilege  of  fanCIuary,  was  at  laft  confined  to 
le  particular  churches,  and  forbidden  to  fome  particular  cri- 
wls,  by  Henry  VIIL  .It  was  again  forbidden  to  others,  by 
ward  VI.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  ‘  a  bill  was 
Tought  in  to  take  away  fanCluary  for  debt ;  but  it  mifear- 
icd.’  ‘And  in  the  firft  year  of  King  James  I,  the  whole  lyfteni 
lanlftuaries  was  fwept  away  for  ever.  ,  . 
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We  have  thus  given  a  full  abftraft  of  this  long  eflay  in  order 
to  do  juft  ice  to  the  author  and  the  reader  at  once.  Nor  (hall 
we  now  ft  op,  to  mark  any  improprieties  of  language,  or  to 
note  any  weaknefl'es  of  argument,  in  it.  And  we  m^l  only 
add,  that  the  whole  is  ill- written  and  feeble,  but  curious,  learned, 


and  inftrudlive  *. 


*  II.  Reafons  for  doubting  whether  the  Genii  of  particular  Per  for, 

^  or  Lares  properly  fo  caliedy  be  really  Panthea*  By  Francis  Phiiif 
^  Gourdiuy  a  Benedi^inef  ' 


With  all  refpeft  to  this  learned  foreigner  we  muft  fay,  that 
vre  can  hardly  fee  the  aim  and  fcope  of  his  eflay.  He  fets  out 
with  this  queftion,  ‘  What  is  it  that  conftitutes  a  Pantheumr’ 
He  adds,  that  ‘  upon  this  point  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture 
‘  to  guide  us.*  He  therefore  conjectures.  And  he  terminate) 
his  conjectures  thus :  ‘  it  appears  therefore,  not  eafy  to  deter 

*  mine,  what  the  ancients  meant  by  thofe  expreffions,  ^ 

*  Pantheoy  divus  Pantheus'  And  fo  far  he  ends  juft  as  he  be 
gan,  and 


In  fefe  volvitur  annus. 


•  •• 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  has.  given  denomination  to  his 
iefTay.  .  ‘  Let  us  inquire,*  he  fays,  ‘  if  this  appellation  belong  to 

*  the  Dii  Lares  properly  fo  called,  to  the  domeftic  gods.’  Bj: 
why  docs  he  proceed  to  examine. the  point?  Has  he  any  reafa 
for  thinking  it  does  ?  No!  ‘  I  think,*  he  fays,  ‘  I  have  foci 
*,reafon.to  doubt  it  does.*  But.it  appears  afterwar dsy  tfc 
M.  Baudelot  has  fought  fo.  Andean  author,  who  writes  onij 
to  his  own  ideas  at  ,the  moment,  and  does  hot  let  his  reaJer 
into  the  fame  fecret  with  himfelf,  is.  very  naturally  punifhedb 
feeming  to  write  riddles  for  his  reader. 

He  thus  p  ocee^  in  ftating  His  doubts,  againft  M.  Baudelot’ 
opinion.  With  a  little  impropriety  of  language,  that  is  vc 
excufable  in  a  foreigner,  he  ends  tKein  thus :  ‘  This  is  no  Ion 

•  necefl'ary  to  conclude,  that  the  doubts  I  have  fuggefteJ 
^  juft  aiid  well-founded.*  The  conclufion  of  them  all  is  th: 
that  the  appellation  of  Pantheumj ‘  2iS  applied,  to  a  god  by  the  a: 
cients,  fignifies  the  god  to  have  the  various  fymbols  or  attribut 
of  other  gods  given  to  him.  ^  I  (halbnqt  here  repeat,’  he  li* 
joins  at  the  clqfe,  *  that  it  is  a  more  eafy,  more  natural,  a 
^  Ample  folution,  to  look  upon  thofe  attributes  as  fymbols.’  K 
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(bus  comes  at  laft  to  the  very  point,  which  he  incidentally  men¬ 
tions  in  a  note  at  the  beginning :  ‘  the  words  pantheum^  pan- 
‘  tbeonj  and  panthea^  may  probably  fignify  fuch  gi>ds,  as  have  the 

*  fymbols  or  attributes  of  feveral  deities  belonging  to  them ;  fee 
<  Di^^ionaire  de  Mythologie/  *•  And  the  conduvSl  of  the  eflay 
appears  ftlll  Itranger  than  before. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  true,  as  it  is  the  common,  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  A  variety  of  evidences  unite  to  (hew  it.  In 
fome  inferiptions,  which  are  annexed  to  this  eflay:  and  annexed 
by  Mr.  Gough,  we  prefume ;  the  term  pantheus  is  applied  ex- 
prefsly  to  Silvanus  :  while  in  another  of  thefe  inferiptions^  and> 
in  a  third  fupplied  by  the  Benedidine  himfelf,  .we  have  Sil¬ 
vanus  as  exprefsly  dtjiinguijhed  from  the  divus  pantheus  i  tho 
legend  running  thus,  ‘  Silvano  et  divo  pantheof.'  The  tern» 
is  alfo  applied  to  Bacchus,  as  well  as  Silvanus  %  \  and. to  Au- 
guftus,  as  well  as  both  §.  We. have  even  the  words  /  fignuin 

*  pantheum^'or  *  fignum  panthei  ||,’  in  fome  inferiptions^;  which 

mean  only  a  ftatue,  dreft  up  with  the, attyibute^  on  fymbols 
of  other  gods.  And  what  confirms  the  whole,  and  in  our  opi.. 
nion  fettles  the  matter  at  once,  is  a  paflage  in  Dion  Caffius, 
that  was  firft  produced  by  Horfley  for  the  purpofe.  .  This  Tays, 
that  ‘  Drufilla  was  called  Panthea.^  — ^Why  from  the 

‘  variety  of  divine  honours,  which  her  brother  Caligula  ordered 
^  to  be  paid  to  her  after  her  death**.’  ;  . 

But  the  main  aim  of  the  eflay  we  believe  to  be  this,  to  prove 
n  oppqfition  to  M.  Baudelot,  that  the  houlhold  gods,  however 
reft  up  as  panthei^  were  not  confounded  "with  the  fuperiour 
odsfo  dreft.  We  fhall  not  enter  into  the  difpute.  We  fhaU 
nly  cite  tw'o  or  three  palTagcs,  that  ftiew  the  earneftnefs  of  our 
uthor  in  the  caufe,  or  carry  fome  curious  notices  with  themt 
I  have  undertaken,’  he  fays, to  folve  pne  of  .the  *  greatef^ 

problems,  which  the  ftudy  of  pagan  theology  affords.’ - - 

The  dog-’Jkin^  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  pretended 
Panthea,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  they  were  Genii  or 
Deae  Matres  :  antiquarians!  are  univerfally  agreed  in  this  opi*- 
nion:  Vincent  Chatardi,  whofe  Italian  work  has*  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  Ant.  du  Verdier,— after 'having  laid  the 
faime  thing,  adds,  that  evil  genii  were  cloathed  with  the  Jkin  of 
a  wolf.*  Thefe  are  notions,  we  apprehend,  little  familiarifed 
0  the  minds  of  our  Britilh  antiquaries  at  prefent.  We,  fof 
ur  part,  profefs  to  have  heard  as  little  of  this  dog-lkin  or  this 
'olf-fldn  cloathing,  on  the  ftatues  of  the  heathen  gods,  as  wc 
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have  of  Du  Verdier  or  Chatardi.  And  we  thank  the  learned 
Bcnecii6Hnc,  for  the  curious  information,— There  was  in 
‘  every  houfe/  he  adds,  ‘  at  Icaft  in  houfes  of  any  diftinftion, 

‘  a  fan6hiary  called  Penetralfy  in  which  were  placed  the  Lares 
‘.properly  fo  called;  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Lararium, 

‘  VVe  find  in  Athenagoras  a  defeription  of  Lararia  of  that 'fort, 

‘  It  is  thus  expreffed  in  an  ancient  tranflation ;  which  is  the 
‘  more  valuable,  as  the  original  appears  to  be  loft.’ — ‘  At  the 
‘  requeft  of  his  hoPiCfs,  the  Poletes  carried  her  thither,  being 
‘  followed  By  one  of  his  maid  fervants  into  a  clofet^  after  having 
^  pafted  through  a  long  alley ^  which  ferved  as  a  paffage  and  entry 
‘  to  two  or  three  rooms  following  one  another.  That  place 
‘  was  only  twelve  feet  fquare^  vaulted  with  Jione^  and  very  dark ;  fo 
‘  that  it  was  with  great  difftculty  one  could  difeover  the  Jorm  of  tkje 
‘  Penates,  which  were  made  of  woody  two  feet  highy  and  placed  in 
‘  two  niches.  They  reprefented  two  young  meny  and  were  coverti 
‘  with  dog-Jkins\  before  them  food  a  Jmall  altar  y  &c.  This 
defeription  of*  the  family-chapel,  in  all  houfes  of  diftindion 
among  the  heathens,  is  infinitely  amufing  to  our  minds  at 
-  prefent.  And  it  might  fuggeft  a  variety  of  religious  and  philo* 
fophical  fpeculation,  But  we  leave  them,  to  clofe  our  remarks 
on  the  eflay,  by  noting*  one  gfofs  miftake  in  it,  concerninj 
this  family-chapel. 

‘  The  Lararium,’  he  {xy^y  ‘  was  a  place  confecrated  to  prayer 

•  and  facrificc ;  which  they  addrefled  not  only  to  the  Lares,  but 
‘  alfo  to  the  greater  gods  ;  fince  the  Poletes’  gueft  was  delirous 

*  of  returning  thanks  to  ffeptuney  whofe  image  was*  not  to  be 
‘  feen  there  The  greater  gods,  therefore,  were  equally  a 
the  Lares  addrejfed  with  prayer  and  facrificey  in  the  Lararium 
Yet,  in  direft  contradiction  to  this  wTertion  and  this  proof,  he 
intimates  the  greater  gods  not  to  have  been  worfliippcd  there. 

♦  Though  the  Lararium  was  a  place,*  he  fays,  ‘  particulail; 

‘  fet  apart  for  the  particular  worfhip  of  the  houftiold  gods ;  thej 

*  placed  there  not  only  their  images,  but  thofe  of  the  Dii  Mai 
‘  jores  f And  he  ajfkms  pofitively,  that  they  alfo  ‘  kept  there 
‘  as  r/f  ii  place  of  fecurit{y  how  ftrange !  ‘  the  Jlatues  of  rejpi^>' 

‘  able  merty  without  paying  thetfi  any  worjhip  L*  Yet  his  own  rc 
ference  to  Neptune  before,  and  his  owii  authority  at  the  fn& 
went,  unite  to  prove  the  contrary.  Juycnal,  as  cited  by  himfei 
(ays  that  Jupiter  was  worjhipped  with  the  Lares  : 

Hie  placabo  Jovemy  laribufque  paternis 

Thura  dabo  * 
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SttCtonlus  alfo,  as  equally  cited  by  himfelf,  fays  of  L.  Vitellius, 
father  to  the  emperor  of  the  fame  name  ;  that  ^  Narciffi  quoque 
‘  ct  Pallantis  imagines  aureus  inter  Lares  coluit"^.^'  And  ‘  the 
^  following  pafl'age  of  Lampridiu?/  which  is  brought  in  order 

*  abfolutcly  to  prove’  the  wd?«  wor(hip  of  the  ftatues  of  men  in 
die  Lararium ;  actually  proves  the  worlhip.  Alexander  Severus, 
fciys  the  hiftorian,  ‘  primum  fi  facultus  efl'et,  id  e/i^  fi  non  'cum 
«  muliere  cubuijfei! ! !  rriatutinis  horis  in  Lorario  fuo  (in  quo  et 
‘  principes,  fed  optimos,  eleefos,  et  animas  lan^tiores,  in 

*  queis  et  Apollonium,  et,  quantum  feriptor  fuorum  temporum 

*  dicit,  Chriftum,  Abraham,  et  Orpheum,  et  hujufeemodi  deos^ 
‘  habebat,  ac  majorum  effigies)  rem  divinain  jaciebat  f.’  The 
Lares,  the  greater  gods,  and  deified  mortals,  were  all  equally 
worfhipped  there. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Gourdin  appears  to  us  as  an  author,  well- 
read,  inquifitivc,  and  learned,  but  not  bleft  with  that  clearnefs 
of  conception,  which  alone  can  form  the  ftores  of  erudition  into 
order;  and  not  happy  in  that* accuracy  of  expofition,  whicti  al- 
moft  always  accompanies  the  other. 

Verbaque  provifam  rem  non  invita  fcquentur.  ^ 

[  To  be,  continued.  ]  • 
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^  HE  war  of  feven  years  occupies  the  fifth  period  of  the  work 
.f .  under  review,  commencing  with  the  year  1756  and  ending 


in  1763.,  Of  the  hiftor)’  of  this  remarkable,  war,  and  the  nego- 
ciations  .which  preceded  it,  we  (hall  effer  a  fhort  and  general 
account..  We  wifh  rather  to  hafteii  to  thofe  more  pleafing  de¬ 
tails  which  prefent  this  extraordinary  king,  mot  in  thc,vulgar 
light.of  a  great  conqueror,  but  as  a  prudent  legiflator,  and  as 
the  father  of  an  improving  people.  This  bloody  and  implacable 
war  tooks  its  rife  in  a  confpiracy.  formed  between  the  courts  of 
.Vienna,  Petei  (burgh,  and  Saxony,  to  fubvert  the  riling  grandeur 
of  the  Pruffian  monarchy.  .  It  appeared, -from  letters  intercepted 
by  the  king,  that  thefe  negociations  had  proceeded  .even  to  an 
aclual  fettlement  refpeding  the  eventual  partition  of  his  (fates 
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at  the  conclufion  of  the  intended  war.  The  French  and  the 
Swedes  took  alfo  a  decided  part  againft  him.  Thus  formidably 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  Frederick  prepared  himfell  with  great 
rcfolution  and  compofure  to  maintain  the  combat  ^  and,  being 
aware  that  the  local  fituation  of  his  ftates  impofed  upon  him  the 
neceffity  of  attacking  his  enemies  in  their  own  dominions,  he 
boldly  refolved  to  commence  hoftilities,  and  accordingly  entered 
Saxoiiy  with  forty  thoufand  men.  Drefden  opened  l^r  gates, 
and  Saxony  was  fubdued  without  a  blow. 

Saxony  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Frederick 
with  Auftria. 
and  barrier  betw 
deed,  an  aufpicious  beg 
attended  its  progrefs,  i 
above  the  terror  of  Auftrian 
glciy  and  renown 
producing  any  material  changes  in 


The  pofleflion  of 
in  a  war 

i,  as  it  formed  at  the  fame  time  a  communication 
een  Brandenburgh  and  Silefia.  This  was,  in* 
ginning  of  the  war ;  but  various  fucceffes 
till  it  terminated  at  laft  in  eftabliihing, 
machinations  and  confpiracics,  the 
of  PrulTia  and  her  monarch;  but  without 
the  condition  of  Europe,  or 
any  accelhon  of  empire  to  particular  ftates,  which  had  promifed 
themfclves  confiderable  advaritages  from  its  final  iflue.  All  were 
difappointed  but  the  valiant  prince  for  whofc  ruin  it  was  under* 
ta!.en  ;  he  had  never  entertained  any  views  beycwid  the  preferva- 
tion  of  thofe  conquefts  which  had  been  the  fruits  of  former 
wars.  His  aftonifhing  rcfolution  and  inexhauftible  refourcef, 
feemed  only  to  exafperate  his  enemies ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  feven  years  war,  mens  minds  were  perceptibly  hardened; 
honour  and  humanity,  and  all  the  gallantries  of  w’ar,  became  leis 
and  lefs  confulted  and  revered,  while  the  (hades  of  barbarity 
grew  continually  darker  as  thefe  amiable  courtefies  retired. 

Attacked  and  harafied  from  fo  many  quarters,  Pruffia  rhight 
perhaps  have  at  laft  been  crufhed  by- the  accumulated  weight, 
had  (he  not  experienced  in  Great-Britain  a  potent  and  ftedfaft 
ally.  In  the  autumn  of  1757  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  raifed  W 
the  firft  office  of  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  refigned  ;  and  the  country  paid  a  willing  obedience  to 
the  counfels  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  fucceeded  to  his  place. 

The  difpofition  of  that  great  and  virtuous  ftatefman  led  him 
to  admire  the  charafter  of  the  Pruflian  monarch,  and  he  found 
little  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  people  that  it  was  the  founJell 
policy  to  fupport  him  againft  his  numerous  enemies.  The  King 
of  England  was  prevailed  upon  to  requeft  the  affiftance  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  from  his  Pruflian  majefty,  and  to  place  that  accom- 
plifbed  general  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army.  The  advantages 
which  England  might  have  drawn  from  the  war  (he  maintained 
againft  France  and  Spain,  during  this»bufy  and  boifterous  pe¬ 
riod,  are  generally  known  and  acknowledged;  a  war  in  which, 
by  her  fuperior  valour,  (he  won  the  following  important 
7  •  *  '  acquifitioiis 
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acqulfitions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world Canada,  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  the  Havannah,  the  Philippines,  Martinlco,  Guadaioupc, 
St,  Lucia,  Honduras,  Goree,  Belleifle,  and  the  filheries  of 
Kewtbundland. 

The  fate  of  Europe  at  this  time  was  decided  by  three  ambi¬ 
tious  and  violent  females,  and  three  fierce  and  implacable  mi- 
nifters,  who  all  bore  a  perfonal  hatred  towards  the  King  of  Pruffia. 
Maria-Therefa,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Marchioncfs  of  Pompadour,  - 
determined  that  Europe  fhould  be  abandoned  to  carnage  and  de- 
folatlon,  while  Kaunitz,  Choifeul,  and  Bruhl,  took  care  to  fan 
the  flame  of  difcord,  and  keep  alive  the  rancorous  holHlity  of 
their  feparate  countries.  Frederick  alone  was  anxious  for  peace  j 
and  while  with  unabating  vigour  he  defended  himfelf  againft 
this  fierce  confederacy,  he  ceafed  not  to  employ  every  honour¬ 
able  meafure  for  difpofing  it  to  milder  fentiments.  In  the  midft 
of  the  confufion  of  thefe  fanguinary  times,  we  fcarceiy  ever  lofe 
fight  of  this  magnanimous  prince ;  and  he  always  manifefts  as 
great  a  fuperiority  over  his  enemies  in  humanity  and  in  honour, 
as  in  valour  and  addrefs.  His  refources  feemed  inexhauftible^; 
yet  his  fubje£ls  complained  of  no  oppreffions  ;  and  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  men  to  contemplate  the  eafe  and  expedition 
with  which  he  reinforced  his  army  from  his  ov/n  circumferibed 
dominions;  and  yet  difperfed  it  over  a  wide  portion  of  the 
enemy’s  country.  Our  wonder  ftill  increafes  when  we  reflect 
that  tnis  extraordinary  prince  had  not  to  contend  with  feebit  and 
imwarlike  nations,  but  wjth  the_refourcc^and  machinations  of 
the  French  court,  the  obftinate  bravery  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
I  hardy  and  ferocious  progeny  of  the  defolating  north.  It  muft 

►  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  his  Pruflian  majeity  was  fe» 
conded  by  generals  who  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  war  only 
inferior  to  his  own ;  fuch  were  Prince  Henry,  brother  to  the 

'  king,  of  whom  Frederick  declared  that  no  fault  could  Be  imputed 
i  to  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war;  Prince  Ferdinand, 
and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick ;  General  Schwerin, 
who  died  at  the  battle  of  Prague  g^afping  the  colours  in  his 

>  hand ;  Marfhal  Keith,  who  was  killed  at  the  famous  battle  of 
;  .Hochkirchen ;  and  the  generals  Marlhal  Leuwald  and  Zeithen* 
f  On  the  fide  of  the  Ruffians,  General  Ffermor,  and  on  that  of  the 

Auftrians,  Generals  Daun  and  Laudbhn,  had  the  principal  fliare 
•in  this  war,  and  dillinguilhcd  themfelves  equally  by  their  bravery 
^  and  conduft  ;  Daun  was  eminent  for  his  dexterity  and  prudence^ 
Laudohn  for  intrepidity  and  vigour.  The  moft  confiderable 
battles  during  this  bloody  war  were  thofe  of  Prague,  ill  which 
the  Pruffians  were  vidlorious,  after  lofing  ten  thoufand  men, 
and  their  famous  General  Schwerin;*  of  Hochkirchen,  in  which 
Keith  the  valiant  Pruflian  general  was  flain,  together  with 

Prince 
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Prince  Francis  of  Brunfwiclc,  the  king  wounded,  and  twcnhr. 
four  thoufand  of  the  enemy  and  ten  thoufand  Pruffians  killed  and 
wounded ;  of  KunerfdofF,  gained  by  Laudohn,  in  which  F redericic 
had  two  horfes  killed  under  him,  and  after  which  he  led  twelve 
thoufand  wounded  ofF  the  field  of  battle  5  of  Maxen,  in  which 
Daun  captured  the  Pruffian  army,  confifting  of  twelve  thoufand 
men,  five  hundred  officers,  and  nine  generals ;  of  Breflaw,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  the  Pruffian  general,  was  defeated 
and  made  prifoner ;  of  Rofbach,  which  terminated  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  which  was  entering  Saxony  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Soubife — after  this  battle  twenty  thou- 
find  men  were  left  on  the  field,  and  fix  thoufand  were  taken 
prifoners  ;  of  Leignitz,  in  which  the  King  of  Pruffia  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Daun  and  Laudohn — in  this  engagement 
the  valour  of  Laudohn  the  Auftrian  general  was  eminently  dif. 
tinguifhed,  who  expofed  his  perfon  like  a  common  foldier,  and 
fought  fword  in  hand  with  admirable  bravery;  of  Torgau,  fig. 
Baliied  by  the  fplendid  victory  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  wound  received  by  Marihal  Daun.  But  the  feizure  of 
the  fortrefs' of  Schweidnitz  was  one  of  the  hardieft  and  moft 
brilliant  a6lions  of  the  war,  in  which  the  valour  of  Marihal 
Laudohn,  and  the  heroifm  of  a  Pruffian  foldier,  were  equally 
remarkable : 

•  On  the  30th  of  September  he  furrounded  the  place  by  a  chain  of 
huffars,  Croats,  and  ColTacks,  in  order  to  conceal  the  object  of 
attack.  Behind  this  chain,  he  Rationed  during  the  night,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fortrefs,  twenty  bat¬ 
talions,  fo  diflribuced  as  to  have  five  at  each  pod.  Thcfe  battalions 
advanced  in  the  night,  in  four  columns,  with  fafeines  and  fcaling 
ladders,  whilil  the  Croats  were  making  a  falfe  attack  upon  another 
iide.  At  three  in  the  morning  each  column;  without  being  difeo- 
vered,  had  reached  the  work  refpcdively  affigned  them.  I'he  vo- 
luQCceis,  partly  allured  by  promifes,  and  (lill  more  by  prefents  of 
brandy,  threw  themfelvcs  into  the  covered  way,- entered  the  exterior 
works  fword  in  hand,  or  with  fixed  bayonets,  turned  the  cannoo 
they  found  againft  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  in  a  few  hours  had 
fcaled  the  ramparts.  Laudohn’s  regiment  diltinguifhed  itfelf  by  its 
bravery.  At  firft  it  was  repulfed  by  the  Pruffian  regiment  of  Trcf- 
cow,  to  a  contention  againft  which  it  was  equal  in  all  refpefls, 
•  Comrades,*  exclaimed  Colonel  Laudohn,  *  we  mull  carry  the 
rampart  or  perilh.  Such  were  my  promifes  to  the  general.*  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  feized  a  ladder,  leaps  into  the  fofl'e ;  the  foldiers 
follow  him,  prepare  their  ladders,  and  are  the  firft  upon  the  ramparts. 
A  Pruffian  artillery  man,  on  this  occafion,  performed  an  a^ion,  of 
which  few  examples  are  to  be. found  in  hiftory.  When  he  faw  the 
enemy  upon  the  rampart,  he  cried  aloud,  *  They  (hall  not  all  enter 
the  town  ;*  and  inft^tly  fet  fire  to  a  powder  magazine,  and  blew 
luxnfelf  up  with  three  hundred  Auftrians.* 

•  rr-y  - 
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The  event  which  prepared  the  way  to  peace  was  the  death  of 
Eliwbeth  Petrowna,  Eniprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  1762.  She  bad  ever 
been  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  left 
her  dying  injunftions  on  her  fucceflbr  to  profecute  the  war. 
Peter  the  Third  had,  however,  been  long  an  admirer  of  Frede¬ 
rick;  and  the  firll  meafure  of  his  reign  was  to  make  a  feparate 
peace  'with  him.  This  proceeding  was  afterwards  faiidtioned 
afreih  by  the  Emprefs  Catharine,  who  had  found  means  to  de- 
pofe  her  pufillanimous  hufband,  and  poffefs  herfelf  of  his  throne* 
and  dominions.  A  peace  with  Auftria  was  not,  however,  ti;e 
immediate  confequence  of  that  which  had  taken  place  with 
RuflSa;  and  after  this  event  the  king  proved  fuccefsful  infeveral 
engagements  with  the  Auftrian  generals  Daun  and  Laudohn. 
But  the  feparate  peace,  which  was  foon  after  concluded  between 
England  and  France,  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies, 
owing  to  the  fuccefsful  management  of  Choifeul,  and  the  per- 
^  ver(e  adminillration  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  the  immediate  pre- 
iludc  to  the  negociations  which  took  place  between  Pruilia, 

■  Auftria,  and  Saxony. 

I  At  the  period  we  are  furveying,  the  fuperiority  was  evidently 
I  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruflian  monarch ;  but  as  he  had  entered  on. 
I  the  war  with  no  view  to  frefli  conquefts,  but  folely  to  preferve  ’ 
I  the  acquifitions  he  had  already  made,  he  propofed  to  himielf  no 
I  advantage  from  the  peace,  except  an  honourable  reft  from  his 

■  toil  and  anxiety.  On  the  i5th__of  February  1763  the  peace 
nwas  figned  at  the  king’s  head  quarters,  and  each  belligerent 
H  power  found  itfelf  in  pofleflion  of  the  fame  extent  of  territory 

IB  that  belonged  to  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  was 
the  third  treanr  of  peace  which  fecured  and  confirmed  to  Fre¬ 
derick  the  pofleffion  of  Silefia ;  and  Auftria,  from  refpeif  to  the 
fuperiority  of  his  arms,  left  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  this  long-difputed  province. 

We  now  come  to  the  fixth  period,  in  which  we  are  prefented 
with  a  detail  of  Frederick’s  adminiftration  during  the  peace. 
We  will  give  fome  account  of  his  jurifdidfion  in  Silefia,  which 
may  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  general  principles  of  policy  and 
government.  The  war  had  dimlnifhed  the  population  of  oilefia 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls* 
1756  it  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
including  garrifons;  in  1763  it  confifted  of  one  million  one 
jhundred  and  fifty  thoufand;  in  1776  the  number  had  arifen  to 
one  million  three  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four.  Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  thirteen  years,  not 
only  was  the  vacuum  occafioned  by  the  war  filled  up,  but  the 
population  was  increafed  by  feventy-two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
jand  fifty.four  fouls.  The  cafe  was  very  different  when  Silefia 
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was  under  the  control  of  the  houfe  of  Auftfia.  When  Frede¬ 
rick  firft  conquered  that  province,  he  IHII  found  the  traces  of  the 
devaftation  occafioned  by  the  war  with  the  Swedes,  which  haj 
been  terminated  a  century  before  this  event.  Of  fuch  fuperior 
efficacy  and  virtue  were  the  methods  of  government  purlued  by 
the  King  of  Pruflia.  Frederick,  however,  maintained  the  mi. 
litary  forces  upon  the  fame  footing  as  during  the  war,  and  fortj 
thoufand  men  were  continued  to  be  fupported  out  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  this  country. 

The*  new  ertablifliments  and  improvements  that  were  now 
entered  upon  fufficiently  proved  that  the  king^s  treafury  wajj 
far  from  being  exhaufted  ;  a  circumftance  altonifhing  to  all  the 
world,  and  evidently  the  rcfult  of  fome  very  fuperior  artsj 
and  extraordinary  management.  It  is,  indeed,  fufficiently  clear 
dhat  a  province,  the  revenues  of  which  maintain  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  mtift  be  governed  by  principles  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  by  which  it  was  adminillered  when  it  could 
with  difficulty  fupport  tw'o  thoufand,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe  L 
As  long  as  the  fyllcm  of  great  ftanding  armies  fhall  prevail  h 
t^urope,  the  firft  problem  of  political  adminiftration  will  be  to 
find  the  means  of  keeping  the  greateft  poffible  number  of  fol.l 
diers  conftantly  on  foot  and  ready  to  march,  in  the  manner  leai  j 
burthenfome  to  the  fubjedf;  This  problem,  in  other  countries 
the  fourcc  of  much  fruitlefs  inveftigation,  had  been  rcfolvedifli 
Pruffia  under  the  reign  of  Frederick- William. 

When  Frederick  the  fecond  mounted  the  throne,*  the  line 
drawn  out  by  his  father  was  fteadily  perfevered  in.  The  famci 
plans  of  government  w^cre  now  carried  into  execution  throughout 
the  province  of  Silefia,  the  objedls  of  which  were,'ift.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fums  necefVary  for  the  fupport  of  the  arm? 
in  Silefia,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  civil  officers,  and  the  other 
wants  of  the  province.  ‘2dlv.  The  moft  exaft  equality  in  the 
jmpolition.  sdly.  The  greateft  facility  and  fimplicity  in  thcL 
-colledlion  of  imports.  4thly.  The  moft  rigid  adminiftration,! 
and  the  moft  accurate  calculation  and  diftribution  of  the  reve-^ 
nues,  made  from  authentic  memorials  and  ttatements.  •  It  foon^ 
appeared  upon  trial  that  former  ftatements  were  exceedingly 
roneous,  and  totally  unfit  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  new  operations;; 
accordingly  frefh  commiffioners  were  appointed  to  make  ao^ 
exa£t  furvey  of  the  (fate  of  all  the  property  in  the  country  fub-m 
jedl  to  taxation.  The  lands  were,  in  general,  valued  accordingR 
to  the  ordinary  fertility  of  each  diftrict,  and  the  mean  price  ciK 
their  produftions.  It  muft  be  remembered  that  this  furvey  ex-Bj 
tends  to  all  claffes  of  proprietors ;  and  in  Silefia  alone  no  con-B 
dition  or  quality  exempts  a  perfon  from  contributing  his 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  \  by  which  juft  regulatij"Ri 
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the  burthen  of  each  individual  is  greatly  alleviated.  The  lands 
of  Silefia  are  cftiniated  at  eighty  millions  of  crowns,  and  the 
mean  produce  at  fix  millions  yearly.  The  annual  import  pro¬ 
duces  rather  more  than  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  which  makes  an  average  of  about  28  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  produce.  Now  if  we  deduct  from  this  the  fums  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  proprietors  on  account  of  fterility,  hail-rtorms, 
fires,  mortality  among  cattle,  &c.  it  will  appear  that  they  really 
pay  no  more  than  25  per  cent,  for  their  revenue.  We  muft 
remark  three  regulations  that  tend  eminently  to  punirti  indo¬ 
lence,  and  to  promote  and  encourage  indufiry:  Thofe  who 
through  inattention  or  mifmanagement  have  diminifhed  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  lands,  are  required  to  furrender  up  the  care  of  them 
to  government,  for' the  payment  of  their  debts,  taxes,  and  en¬ 
gagements  of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  improvement  of  their  eAates. 
Thofe  who,  from  unavoidable  accidents,  have  furtained  lofl'es  ia 
their  property,  have  their  contributions  returned  to  them,  upo!t 
reporting  and  afeertaining  their  real  fufferings  to  government; 
and  thofe  aftive.and  prudent  members  of  fociety  who  have  raifed 
the  value  of  their  patrimony,  are  wholly  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  their  improvements,  and  pay  taxes  proportioned  only  to  the 

IAriginal  eftimate  of  their  property.  The  colleftlon  of  thefe 
ixes  is  thus  adjufted :  the  whole  province  is  divided  into  forty- 
ight  circles,  named  after  the  town  which  is  fituated  in  the 
entre.  A  provincial  counfellor,  and  a  fubordinate  officer 
amed  a  receiver,  are  appointed  to  each  circle.  The  taxes  of 
ach  month  muft  be  faithfully  paid  into  tlie  treafury;  and  if  the 
ontributor  have  fuffered  any  damage  by  accidents,  the  pro* 
incial  counfellor  examines  the  ftate  of  the  injury,  and  eftimates 
:s  amount.  For  the  fake  of  enforcing  the  habit  of  paying  the 
IX  with  regularity,  he  is  required  to  bring  his  proportion  at 
1C  appointed  day;  but  the  treafury  rcimburfes  him  in  ready 
loney.  The  provincial  counfcllors  are  anfwerable  for  the  full 
olleaion  of  the  taxes.  This  new  plan  of  adminiftration  was 
flabliffied  in  Silefia  in  1743,  and  during  the  reign  of  Frederick 
le  Second,  the  rate  of  imports  never  varied,  though  a  confider- 
i)lc  addition  was  made  to  the  army,-  though  feveral  fortreffes 
wi  been  erefted,  and  the  general  price  of  articles  had  greatly 
fen  fince  its  eftablifhmerit.  It  was  impoffible,  however,  for 
lings  alwaj’S  to  remain  in  this  ftate  with  refpeft  to  the  public 
ivenue.  The  continual  incrcafe  of  the  mafs  of  fpecie  in  Eu- 
ipe,  and  the  confequent  depreciation  of  money,  muft  nccellk- 
ly  raife  the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  augment  the  fuin 
tceffary  to  maintain  the  army  in  tlie  fame  proportion.  ^ ,  , 
In  the  year  1766  an  infatuation  of  the.  ftrangeft  kind  led  the 
ing  to.diftruft  the  parts  and  prudence  of  his  German  financiers, 

and 
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aiid  to  beftow  an  impolitic  preference  pn  thofe  of  France,  On 
a  fudden  a  colony  of  French  were  feen  to  difperfe  themfelvei 
over  the  Pruflian  ftates  in  the  various  ihapes  of  diredlors,  fub. 
directors,  infpeflors,  comptrollers,  clerks,  &c.  This  new  Ivfteni 
multiplied  without  end  formalities  and  grievances,  and  the  (iniple 
and  falutary  modes  of  the  ancient  praftice  were  fpeedily  deformed 
and  corrupted. 

As  the  vaftnefs  of  the  Pruflian  armies  is  ftill  a  matter  of  afto- 
nifhment  to  all  the  world,  the  author,  with  much  pains  and 
perfpicaity,  folves  the  myftery  by  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  levied.  We  will  extraft  a  part  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  our  author  gives  us  upon  this  head  for  the  benefit  of  our 
leaders : 

•  This  arrangement  is  founded  on  what  Is  called  cantonments.  Each 
regiment,  except  the  huflars,  has  a  canton,  or  dihridt,  affigned  to  it, 
Comprehending  a  certain  number  of  towns  or  villages,  from  which 
it  has  a  right  to  take,  for  the  military  fervice*  the  young  people  of 
whom  they  Hand  in  need.  The  regiment  keeps  a  lill  of  all  the  foni 
of  citizens  and  peafants  in  the  dillridh,  who  are  marked  on  the  bap- 
tifmal  regifter.  Every  year  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  is 
fent  into  the  canton,  to  examine  the  young  men,  to  meafure  them, 
and  mark  fuch  as  are  fit  for  fervice.  But  this  levy  cannot  be  made 
arbitrarily,  without- giving  notice  to  the  chamber,  which  fends  com- 
mifiaries,  with  orders  to  fee  that  every  thing  is  condudled  agreeably 
to  the  ordinances.  1  he  regulation  eiiabliihcd  on  this  fubject  limits 
the  power  of  the  regiments,  and  determines  the  cafes  in  which  lc« 
vies  may  be  made.  Phere  are  fpecific  exemptions,  which  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  agricultiu^,  manufadtures,  and  population.  This  it- 
giilacion  exempts,  in  the  firlf  place,  only  ions  who  are  deffined 
to  fucceed  their  fathers  in  fome  fituation,  or  thofe  children  with 
whofe  fer vices  a  family  cannot  difpenfe,  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  or  who  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  a  poor  or  infirm  mother, 
or  brothers  and  fillers  in  a  (late  of  infancy,  zdly.  Strangers  newly 
fettled  in  the  country,  and  the  children  they  have  brought  with  them. 
3dly.  Weavers  (in  Silefia).  4thly,  Artifans  in  certain  profeffions, 
according  to  their  utility  and  fcarcity  in  each  province.  For  inilance, 
as  the  city  of  Breflaw,  and  the  mountainous  difiridl,  are  the  feat  of 
the  linen  manufactories,  ihefe  places  are  exempt  from  miliuryfer- 
vicc.  It  is  true  that  the  mountains  of  Silefia  are  appropriated  to 
the  king’s  guards ;  but  foldiers  arc  rarely  drawn  from  thence  fw 
them,  as  the  generals  of  other  regiments  make  a  point  of  offering  their 
handfbmeil  men  to  the  king  for  his  regiment  of  guards. 

•  in  the  fpring,  the  cantonifts  (the  foldiers  of  the  diilridts)  arc  fent 
to  their  refpedtive  regiments  to  be  cxercifed;  and  in  three  monthi 
they  mull  be  ready  to  appear  at  the  king’s  reviews.  As  long  as  they 
remain  with  the  regiment,  they  receive,  like  other  foldiers,  pay» 
lodgings  and  clothing.  After  the  reviews,  they  return  home.  At 
the  captains  profit  by  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  in  their  abfence,  there 
no  fear  of  their  retaining  them  a  day  longer  than  is  neceffary. 
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<  When  not  on  duty,  thefe  foldiers  return  into  the  clafs  bf  other 
I  villagers,  and  depend,*  like  them,  upon  the*  lord  of  the  eftate.  .The/ 

I  m^y  marry,  parchafe  Jand,  and  concrad  other  engagements.* 

j  Wc  cannot  forbear  ^making  another  extrad,  which  may  be 
fufEcient  to  give  the  reader  a  good  general  notion  of  Frederick's 
aJminiftration  in  Silefia;  •  , 

<  Only  a  few  years  were  requifite  to  carry  all  thefe  ordinances  into 
execution  in  Silefia,  whillt  in  other  countries  they  were  propofing 
prizes,  to  decide  ^  Whether  it  be  ufeful  to  fccure  to  the  peafant  the 
rroperty  of  his  lands  and  of  his  labour?*  Frederick  did  not  wait 

I  the  dccifion  of  academies  in  matters  which  have  fo  immediate  an 
lienee  on  the  happinels  of  mankind,  and  which  no  circumltances; 
;pt  barbarous  habits,  or  the  exceffive  love  of  paradoxes,  can  ever 
•r  to  be  called  in' quellion. 

All  thefe  regulations  have  for  their  ohjed  the  incVeafe  of  po- 
ition,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  countrymen*, 
derick  exerted  with  no  Icfs  vigilance  hij  paternal  care,  in  re- 
ing  their  misfortunes  occaiioned  by  llorms,  hail,  inundations,  fires, 
irders  amongft  the  cattle,  and  other  accidents.  In  no  country  are 
*c  fewer  beggars,  or  a  government  more  attentive  in  pr^entin^ 
removing  the  mifery  of  the  fubjc<fis.  The  moral  obligation  m 
cing  the  unhappy  is  become,  in  Frederick's  dominions,  a  duty 
imanded  by  the  law.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  certain 
eties,  each  member  of  which  receives  fuccours  in  money,  necef- 
rs,  labour,  &c.  whenever  he  meets  with  any  misfortune  or  con- 
rable  lofs.  Jf  we  add’  to  this  alliftance  the  taxes  remitted  him 
fome  years,  in  ready  money,  it  is  evident  that  he  mull  foon  be 
condition  to  repair  his  Ioffes,  and  to  refume  his  former  fituatjon. 
irovincial  counfcllor  inquires  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  loffesi 
eilimates  the  damage.  ’Next,  he  makes  his  report  to  the  cham- 
>  which  decides  on  the  nature  of  the  indemnification,  and  takes 
r  that  he  is  paid.  All  this  occalions  no  extraordinary  expences*. 
:be  fpace  of  a  few  months,  the  buildings  which  have  been  burnt, 

I  be  repaired,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  fuffers  no  inter- 
tion..' 

Great  care  is  taken,  likewife,  to  prevent  fires.  In  each  village 
“c  isa  pump,  and  every  individual  is  obliged  to  keep  in  his  houfe 
rtain  number  of  leathembuckets,  and  other  implements,  calculated 
xtinguifh  fires.  All  matters  of  this  fort  are  examined  every  year  by 
provincial  couufellors,  and  an  exad  return  made  to  the  chambers, 
cn'thcreis  any  deficiency,  the  provincial  counfellors  are  refponfible. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  we  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  the 
lifttion  of  a  people,  and  of  the  value  they  annex  to  fixed  habita- 
by  the  precautiems  they  take  againit  fires.  In  a  great  part  of 
fia,  fituat^  on  the  confines  of  Poland,  the  houfes  in  the  villages, 
even  in  many  towns,  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed 
zont^illy  on  each  other,  and  covered’  with  flraw  or  Ihingles. 
■re  arc  neither  ftonc  chimnies,  nor  any  mafonry.  In  this  country 
^as  found  ncccflfary  to  prohibit  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of 
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corporal  puniQi merit,  from  carrying  into  the  barns,  ftables,  and  other 
thatched  buildings,  lighted  chaps,  or  candles  without  a  lantern; 
from  drying  flax  and  hemp  in  their  houfes ;  from  lining  their  Hoym 
with  linen  and  other  combuftible  matters;  from  fmoking  near 
thatched  toofs,  in  barns,  or  in  the  woods.  All  thefe  prohibitions 
imply  a  very  extraordinary  negligence,' infomuch  that  one  would 
imagine  that  the  people  for  whom  they ,  were  made  arc  but  juft 
emerging  out  of  the  palloral  and  hunting  ftate,  and  arc  only 
ing  to  experience  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  fociety,  and  perma. 
Tient  dwellings.  Ihe  habitations  of  the  gentlemen  of  this. country 
arc  nearly  all  of  the  fame  architedure ;  and  the  barons  live,  as  ia 
many  Polifli  villages,  intermingled,  as  it  were,  with  their  horfcj, 
fwine,  flicep,  and  oxen.  •  • 

*  *  During  the  reign  of  Frederick,  the  ordinances  of  this  fage  mo. 
narch,  and  the  indefatigable  attention,  of  the  chambers,  have  at 
length  obliged  them  to  lubftitute  ftene  chimnies  for  their  wooden 
funnels ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  prohibition  is  fo  enforced  as  to  prevent 
them  from  conftruding  new  houfes  on  the  ancient  plan.  In  all  the 
villages ‘done  ovens  are  now  to  be  met  with*,  and  particular  placesfe: 
‘apart  for  drying  their  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits. 

*  From  preceding  obfervations  the  reader  w'ill  naturally  coneW? 
that  the  villages  of  thefe  countries  are  furrounded  by  forefts.  Tk 
whole  country  is  covered  w'ith  wood,  and  the  villages,  here  aei 
there,  rear  up- their  heads  in  the  midil  of  it.  Thefe  damp  woo4 
and  the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants,  are  fatal  to  the  cattle.  Oxg 
‘and  cows  are  not  fed  in  ftables ;  but,  as  foon  as  thf  grafs  ai 
they  are  (ent  to  graze  in  the  woods  and  marfhy  coppices.  Hence  1 
frequently  happens,  that  they  are  in  want  of  food,  and  that  tk 
dews,  the  fogs,  exhalations,  mud,  molfture,  and  heat,  engender:; 
forts  of  dlfcrdcrs.  Every  eighth  or  tenth  year  a  general  mortal l 
rages  among  the  cattle  in  thefe  diftrifts.  Thefe  Ioffes  the  govert 
jiient  endeavour  to  repair  by  companies  of  infurance,  which,  ad^ 
to  the  allowances  m^e  by  the  chambers,  comfort  the  inhabitfis 
aniidft  their  calamities.  But,  in  thefe  very  aids,  poflibly  we  i&l 
diicover  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  negligence  of  the  peafants,  ands 
the  increafe  of  the  evil.  To  obviate  this,  ordinances  have  beenpii 
lilbed  concerning  the  manner  of  treating  the  cattle,  and  avoiding  ti< 
contagion  ;  and  ;is  often  as  a  mortality  takes  places,  the  provifi^^ 
connfellor,  and  the  phyfician  of  the  circle,  open  fome  of  the  » 
xnals,  to  examine  whether  the  diforJer  arifes  from  a  real  infcriiofl»' 
from  the  negligence  of  the  peafants.  In  the  latter  cafe,  every  kiJ 
of  indemnity  and  allowance  is  refufed  them.  Phyfidans,  ellabliSsi 
in  every  circle,  arc  employed  to  watch  over  the  health  of  tlieir^ 
bltani',  and  the  prefer\  ation  of  the  cattle,  and  to  make  all  exert 
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in  their  power  faithfully  to  fulhl  this  double  duty.  They  are 


bv  the  king. 
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ARTflll.'"  A  .Propofal  for  Uniformity  of  Wtighu  end  Meafures 
''  in  ScqtlarJy'  by  execution  of  the  Laws  now  in  force.  JVith  Tables 
'  Englijb  and  Scotch  Standards^  and  of  the  cujlcmary  Weighs 
and  Afeafures  of  the  feveral  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  Scotland ; 

‘  Comparijons  of  the  Standards  with  each  others  and  with  the 
SMounty  Meafures ;  Tables  and  Rules  for  their  reciprocal  Convert 
fmi  and  fome  Tables  of  the  Weight  and  Produce  of  Corn^ 

.  •rfe,which  is  fubjoined  Conjectures  concerning  the  ancient  Weights 
'  and' Meafures  of  Scotland^  from  the  Time  of  David  L  dozun^ 

A  wards.  Addrejfed  to  his  Majejlf  s  Sheriff's  and  Stewarts  Depute^  * 
andjujlices  of  Peace^  of  the  feveral  Counties  and  Stewartries^  and 
to  the  Magifirates  of  the  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland,  8  vo.  3s.  6d. 
fewedi  Hill,  Edinburgh ;  Murray,  London.  1789. 

I^HE  mnt  of  uniformity  in  weights  and  meafures  is  highly 
difadvantageous  to  every  country;  and  the  detriment  in- 
:afes  in  proportion  to  the  trade  and  manufaftures  of  the 
intry.  It  adds  intricacy  and  labour  to  the  detail  of  bufinefs ; 
w  much  therefore  muft  it  retard  the  wheels  of  commerce  in 
reat-Britain. 

Senfible  of  this,  the  legiflature  has  repeatedly,  from  Magna 
larta  downwards,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  in  vain; 

•  though  nearly  an  hundred  afts  of  parliament  appear  in  the 
iglifh  and  Scotch  ftatute-books  relative  to  the  weights  and 
jafures,  yet  the  abufe  ftill  fubfifts  ;  a  difgrace  to  Britain  in  the 
;hteenth  century.  The  power  of  cuftom  and  habit  feems  fu- 
rior  to  all  law ;  and  what  naturally  arofe  from  a  want  of  in- 
courfe  and  connexion,  from  a  disjointed  ftate  of  fociety,  liow 
nains,  when  the  caule  that  produced  it  has  long  fince  pafTed 
ay. 

It  gives  us  pleafure  to  obferve,  from  Sir  J.  Miller’s  intended 
1,  and  from  the  prefent  propofal,  that  another  effort  will  be 
ide  to  bring  about  a  reform  fo  truly  defirable.  The  ingenious 
dMaborious  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  after  giving  a 
arf  hiftory  of  the  laws  relating  to  weights  and  meafures,  fug- 
fts  Ac  following  means  to  be  ufed  in  order  to  render  effedlive 
^laws  now  fubnfting  on  that  fubje£l : 

‘  I.  That  the  flieriffs  and  the  juftices  of  peace  of  the  feveral  coun- 
s  of  Scotland  ihould  meet  with  the  magiftrates  of  the  refpedive 
roughs,  and,  following  out  the  plan  in  the  a^l  16  r  8,  fhould  firit 
all  poiTefs  themfelves  of  complete  and  accurate  fets  of  the  legal 
ndards,  both  Englifli  and  Scotch,  and  Ihould  depefit  them  with 
*  deans  of  guild,  or  other  magiftrates,  of  every  principal  city  and 
rough,  and  fettle  a  method  for  giving  out  authentic  duplicates  in 
of  law. 
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*  2.  lhat  they  Ihould  appoint  in  every  city  and  borough, 
cular  tradeiinen  tor  the' pur^x)l‘e  ot  making  and  affixing  jull  copies  of 
the  lland?irds;  and  paiticularly  for 'making;  affixing,  and  adjullir;® 
Linlithgow  tirloib  and  Wincheller  bufhels  of  one  form,  and* of  the  ca. 
pacity  direded  by  law,  and  Ihould  fix  rates  as  low  as  poffible  for 
ihefe  articles,  cfjxicially  for  tiic  article  of  adjuftihg  old  firlots  brough 
to  them  for  that  purpofe. 

•  3.  That  they  (hould  ellabliih  fome  proper  method  of  getting  aa 
account  of  the  cuitomary  weights  and  meafures  in  each  county  and 
borough,  taking  mediums  where  the  differences  are  but  fmall ;  and 
that  they  ihould  afeertain  the  proportion  betwixt  thefe  weights  and 
meafures  and  the  legal  llandards,  and  make  tables  for  converting  them 
readily  into  the  llandards,  and  put  thefe  proportions  and  tables  upon 
public  record. 

4.  That  they  fhould  give  public  notice  in  markets,  and  ai 
pariih- churches,  and  otherwife,  to  all  heritors,  farmers,  and  oih:n, 
to  lay  afide  all  weights  and  meafures  of  different  denominations  from 
thole  allowed  by  law,  and  by  a  limited  time  to  bring  to  a  certain 
place  their  whole  firlots,  bulhels,  and  other  meafures  and  weig'y; 
of  legal  denomination,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  ftandards,  and 
inarked  as  fuch,  to  be  adjufted  and  marked  ;  and  that,  after  a  limiiei 
time,  all  perfons  who  lhall  ufe,  iir  buying,  felling,  or  dcliveriB:, 
weights  and  meafures  of  denominations  different  from  the  lland  ir^ 
or  difeonform  thereto,  or  who  lhall -ufe  falfe  weights  and  meai'i;:. 
in  any  manner,  lhall  be  profecuted  and'puniffied  accordlng'to  law. 

^  5,  That,  in  refped  the  execution  of  the  law  has  not  been  u:.: 
form,  they  fhculd  make  and  pubiifti  particular  regulations,  fe::! » 
forth  the  fcveral  other  malpractices  which  they  deem  to  fall  under  ii 
law,  and  in  what  manner  and  to  w  hat  extent  they  arc  to  apply  l: 
law  in  punilbing  them. 

‘  ^6.  That  they  appoint  an  officer  for  carrying  on  prefecu lions, 
advertife  a  reward  for  informers,  to  be  paid  on  conviction.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  anfw’er  the  objeClIons  that  might  be  n;:! 
to  his  plan,  and  concludes  this  part  of  his  work -with  the  tblLr^' 
iiig  fenlible  remark  :  ‘  If  judges  and  magiftrates  would  hear 
^  fet  about  the  execution  of  the  laws  we  have,  it  is  not  to) 

^  conceived  in  what  few  particulars  we  fhould  require  new  laV’ 

‘  What  thefe  particulars  are  would  be  beil  known  by  the  a 
**  tempt,  which  would  certainly  be  attended  with  beneficial  efiv 
’  ‘  in  the  meantime,  and  would  pave  the  way  for  a  law  of  ent^ 

^  uniformity  with  the  Phiglilh  llandards.* 

He  next  gives  the  tollowing  account  of  the  annexed  tables 

•  To  promote  this  good  work;  and  to  make  the  execution  of  ‘ 
laws  more  uniform  and  ealy,  the  annexed  tables  have  been  prepare 
The  materials  from  which  they  arc  made  have  been  collcdled  ou 
lionally  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman  of 
late  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  give  his  aflillaiicc 
forming  fome  claufes  which  were  to  have  been  added  to  the  h 
abovcneniioned,  had  they  been  refumeJ,  in  order  to  adapt 
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this  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  "riicfe  materials  arc  cliicfiy  re¬ 
ports  from  the  magiftrates  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,*  or 
from'  tlie  (hcrifts  of  the  feveral  counties,  or  from  other  learned  and 
judid'pus  perfons.  They,  are,  however,  far  from  being  complete ; 
and  though  confiderable  pains  iiave  been  taken,  it  is  probable,  from 
the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  thing,  thit  there  may  be  feveral 
miftakes-^  It  is  well  known,  that  in  many  counties  there  is  no  fixed 
iUndard  praflifed,  particularly  in  corn-meafures  ;  no  two  firlots  are 
fiqftly.  9  every  man  will  fay  that  his  meafure  is  the 

rijk  one,  and  that  every  other  peribn’s  meafure  is  too  large  or  too 
In  fuch  counties  alfo  the  accounts  given  by  farmers  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  accounts  given  by  perfons  employed  to  buy  corn  upon 
commifiion  for  exportation  ;  a  thing  eafily  underilood.  In  fuch  cafes 
f  e  medium  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  taken,  though  probably 
t  will  be  cenfm  ed  by  both  thefe  claJles  of  people. 

‘  There  is  befiJes  a  fource  of  error  which  could  not  eafily  be 
^voided ;  and  that  is  the  diverfity  of.  the.  pint  meafure,  as  to  which  the: 
feporcs  were  not  always  precife.  Where  no  difference  was  expreffed, 
%  muii  be  fuppofed  that  the  ilandard-pint  was  meant, 

^  *  With  regard  to  the  tables,  they  are  divided  into  ^o  lets.  The 
|rll  contains  the  llandards  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  their  pro- 
|oriions  to  each  other,  and  tables  of  converfion  for  applying  tlicfe 
jioportiohs,  with  fome  other  general  tables  which  may  be  of  ufe. 

‘  The  fecond-  fet  contains  the  cullomary  weights  and  meafiires  of 
ie  feveral  counties  and  boroughs  in  Scotland. 

'  Confiderable  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  calculations 
f -it.  This  was  the  work  of  an  able  amd  ingenious  accomptant,  who 
^ve  his  affiitaiice  to  that  part.* 

.  .  . 

%  The  ‘  Conje£lufes  concerning  the  ancient  Standards  of 
'^eights  and  Meafures  in  Scotland,’  are  founded  on  the  aflizc 
King  David  I.  made  at  Ncwcalfle  upon  Tyne,  on  that  of  Ro- 
rtl.  and  on  thofe  of  Robert  III.  James  I.  II.  and  VI.  As 
yefts  of.curiofity,  they  deferve  the  attention  of  the  antiquary; 
t  when  we  confider  that  they  arc  of  much  ufe  in  explaining*  the 
/  and  hiftory  of  Scotland,  we  muft  difeover  their  real  im- 
tance...  '  ^ 

Amidft  the  mafs  of  frivolous  producrions  we  are  obliged  to 
never,’  now  and  then  a  work  of  tliis  kind  comes  to  our  relief; 
nt  w  happy  in  being  able  to  congratulate  the  author  for 

mg  written  fomething  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  citizen. 
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Praillcal  EJfays  on  Agriculture, 


Art.  IV.  Pra^ical  EJfays  on  Agriculture  \ ^containing  an  Account 
of  &oiU^  end  the  Alanner  of  corseting  tinm.  AnAccount  of  the 
Culture  of  all  Field  Plant Sy  including  the  artificial  Grajfesy  ac» 
cording  to  the  old  and  the  new  Modes  of  Hujbandryy  with  everj 
Improvement  down  to  the  prefent  Peried*  Alfo  an  Account  of 
the  Culture  and  Alancgement  of  Grafs  Lands ;  together  with  Oh^ 
‘  fervations  on  EnclofureSy  FenSy  FarmSy  and  Farm  HouJeSy  i^c, 
Carefuly  collected  and  digejied  fromjhe  mofi  eminent  Authors^ 
with  experimental  Remarks.  By  fames  Adanty  Efq.  8vo.  2  vols. 
I2S.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 


1\/TE  O  fum  pauper  in  eerey  was  the  boaft  of  an  ancient  philo- 
AyA  fopher;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  if  a  book  contains 


but  little  information,  it  will  be  the  more  valuable  if  that  little 
is  original,  rather  than  a  colleftion  of  old  ftories  with  which  the 
W'orld  had  been  already  acquainted*  This  remark  occurred  to 
us  on  the  perufal  of  the  work  before  us,  perhaps'  more  forcibly 
than  will  happen  to  moft  others ;  becaufe  from  our  office  we  arc 
obliged  to  read  mere  of  the  publications  that  ilTue  from  the 
prefs  than  moft  other  perfons  have  occaiion  to  do :  and  there¬ 
fore'  wc  are  in  danger  of  recognifing  old  do6lrines,  however 
they  may  chance  to  be  difguifed,  more  readily  than  other  men, 
and  will  be  of  courfe  more  apt  to  be  difgufted  with  a  repetition 
of  them.  ... 

The  author  of  thefe  Eflays  feems  not  to  have  felt  that  ftronj 
kind  of  difguft  which  we  experience  on  being  long  detained 
with  explanations  of  fa£is  and  opinions  already  lufficiently 
known.  His  mind  feems  not  to  be  of  that  a£live  fort  whid 
is  . fitted  to  ftrike  out  new  ideas,  but  is  rather  of  that  patien: 
kind  which  delights  in  going  over  the  fmooth,  beaten  track,  the 
afpcritics  of  which  have  been  removed  by  thofe  who  have  goiv: 
before  him.  It  fdlows,  however,  that  if  in  his  progrefshci> 
not  able  to  difplay  any  of  thofe  bewitching  beauties  that  enchar^ 
and  tranfport  the  reader  by  their  novelty  or  peculiar  brilliancy; 
fb  neither  docs  he  deviate  often  into  the  land  of  chimeras  whic: 
abounds  with  monftrous  produdlions  and  abfurd  combinations 
that  lead  the  bewildered  mind  into  the  intricate  mazes  of  crrni 
To  be  plain,  the  performance  is  marked  by  a  feeblenefs*^ 
thought,  and  an  indccifivenefs  of  inquiry.  Numerous  facts 
prodded,  without  carefulnefs  of  fel^ion,  which  point  to  of 
pofite,  and  frequently  contradidtory  concluiions,  which  our 
leaves  in  the  fame  kind  of  uncertainty  he  found  them,  as ' 
feems  frcqiicntly  to  adopt  the  different  opinions  of  the  authors 
copies  at  the  time,  thoi;gh  thefe  be  dire£Hy  contradictory  to 
opinions  he  holds  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 
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.  Mr*  Adam  feems  to  have  had  hiinfclf  fome  little  experience 
in  certain  departments  of  agriculture  \  but  it  is  not  on  thefe 
fubje£b  hc'choofes  moll  to  enlarge.  He  delights  moft  in  de« 
tailing'  the  pradlicc  recommended  by  others  on  thofe  branches 
of  agriculture  with  which  he'  has  had  the  fmalleft  acquaintance. 
The"  improvement  of  bogs,  heaths,  and  uncultivated  foils,  in 
which  department  it  is  very  evident  he  has  had  little  experience, 
if  any,  are  favourite  fubjedls,  on  which  he  enlarges  with  great 
fluency;  We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  dillinguilhing  pecu*^ 
liarity  of  our  author;  for  it  is,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of 
fciencc,  a  tendency  that  is  but -too  prevalent  among  mankind. 

Various  fubjedls  relating  to  agriculture  have  attracted  the  at-* 
tention  of  our  author,  which  he  has  treated  in  a  rambling,  de- 
fultory  manner,  in  twelve  feparate  ellkys.  •  Thefe  treat  of  foils, 
of  manures,  of  the  method  of  cultivating  land,  of  the  culture 
of  grain,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  fpelt,  barley,  oats,  raacher,'.  millet, 
back-wheat;  pulfe,  viz.  beans,  peas,  vetches,  lentils,  lupines; 
cabbage  plants ;  and  roots,  viz.  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  man¬ 
gel  wurzel,  madder;  of  the  enemies  to  corn,  and  the  means  of 
Iprelerving  it ;  of  the  culture  of  various  ufeful  plants,  viz.  hops, 
hemp,  flax,  woad,  weld,  lavender,  *  muftard ;  of  artificial  graffes, 
viz.  lucerne,  faiiitfoin,  burnet,  clover,  rye-graG,  favory ;  the  ma- 
hiagcment  of  grafs  lands;  and,  finally,  of  farms  and  farm* 
[houfes.  ■  '  * 

;  But  although  the  fubje£ls  *are  arranged  under  feparate.  heads, 
the  author  by  no  means  thinks  it  necelfary  to  confine  himfelf  to 
treat  only  of  the  fubjeil  announced  in  the.  title  of  the  fe^Slion, 
frequently  gives  long  dilTertatlons  on  other  fubjeils,  which 
are  perhaps  omitted  under  their  own  proper  title.  For  example: 
in  treating  of  light  foils,  our  author  does  not  content  himfel  f 
with  recommending  the  ufe  of  marie  for  improving  them,'  but 
tives  a  long  diflertation  on  the  different  kinds  of  marie ;  though, 
^nder  the  title  of fojjil  Jubjhnces  us  fnmuresy  we  fcarcely  find  this 
valuable  manure  mentioned,  but,  in  its  ftead,  a  long  account  is 
;iven  of  the  manner  of  conftrufting  kilns  for  burning  lime, 
|n(lced;  on  the  fubje<£l  of  calcareous  manures,  Mr.  Adam  feems 
|jOt*as  yet  to  have  formed  any  diftindt  notions  himfelf^  and 
iHerefore  cannot  be  expelled  to  convey  clear  information  to  his 
leaders.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who  was  unfortunately  ftill 
|c*fs  {acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agriculture  than  Mr.  Adam, 
P  the  perfon  from  whom  he  chiefly  borrows  his  notions  oh  this 
jplycft.  Nor  does  he  feem  either  to  have  read  Higgins’s  trea- 
pfc  on  cements,  which ’might  have  ferved,  in  fome  degree,  to 
pve  enlarged  his  chemical  ideas,  or  the‘  more  pradtical  treatife 
r  ^careous  fubftances  as  a  manure,  publilhed  in  the  fecond 
Nition  of  Anderfon^s  Effays.  Had  he  done  this,  he  Woulc^  not 
I  M  4  have 
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have  been  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  furprifmg  blunder  of  alTert. 
ing  that  all  fofc  Hones  of  a  tolerably  dole  texture,*  and  date  and 
flints,  will  burn  to  lime  *.  Indeed,  the  reading  of  Mr /Adam 
on  agricultural  fubjedls  feems  either  not  to  be  fo  cxteniive  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  or  his  prejudices  are  ftrong  y  for  a  great 
many  of  the  moft  refpeclable  writers  on  this  lubjed  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  this  performance ;  nor  has  he,  in  many  inftances, 
av^led  himfelf  of  the  lights  they  have  thrown  upon  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  important  fcience. 

.  Neither  does  the  author  feem  to  have  been  at  due  pains  to  in- 
forn\  himfelf  fufficiently  on  fubjeils  that  could  not  have  come 
within  the  reach  of  his  own  obfervation,  fo  as  to  avoid  recom¬ 
mending  projeds  that  could  not  be. carried  into  pradice  with 
fuccefs  in  general..  For  example  :  when  he  treats  of  the  method 
of  improving  barren,  uncultivated  foils,  he  recommends,  in  the 
warmefl  terms,  the  mixing  of  one  kind  of  earth  with  another 
as  the  beft  kind  of  manure,  and  more  efficacious  than  dung  it- 
felf;  even  where  the  two  kinds  of  earth  to  be  mixed  with  each 
other  were  both  of  them  naturally  unprcxludive.  And  he  pro¬ 
duces  examples  on  record,  w  here  it  is  faid  that  a  barren  field  of 
a  (andy  nature,  and  a  barren  field  of  clay,  which  lay  contiguous 
to. each  other,  were  both  converted  into  fertile  fields  merely  by 
driving  part  of*  the  one  upon  the  . other,  and  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether.  That  this  experiment  is  upon  record  we  cannot  doubt, 
and  that  the  fad  might. have  been  as  is  here  ftated,  we  do  not 
.  pretend  to  deny,  whatever  doubts  we  may  entertain  on  that 
head;  but  w^e  have  no  hefitation  in  fayijig'that  if  ever  fuch  a  fact 
took  place,  it  ought  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  particular  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  very  general  rule,  and  not  at  all  as  an  authority  for 
gixjunding  a  rule  fo  contrary  to  the  univerfal  experience  of  man¬ 
kind  y  for  we  wdll  venture  to  fay  that  for  once  that  the  pradical 
farmcr*would  get  the  expence  incurred  by  this  operation  repaid 
by  the  fuperior  prodiid  of  his  field  in  confeqiience  of  it,  he  would 
be  fiue  hundred  times  out  of  pocket  by  the  experiment.  When 
fuch  chimerical  projeds  as  this  are  recommended  by  a  perfon 
who  lays  claim  to  experimental  knowledge  himfelf,  they  dderv? 
to  be  feverely  reprehended,  as  they  are  apt  to  miflead  the  young, 
fanguine,and  unwary  adventurer  in- the  agricultural  walk  to  thtrf 
utter  undoing.  More  than  one*  inftance  has  fallen  under  our 
own  obfervation  where  a  hopeful  young  man,  mifled  by  bad 
counfel,  has  been  brought  into  embarraflments  that*  have  bhdK' 
•.  *  -  •  * 

'  *  •  I 

*  His  words  are,  ^  All  foft*  ftoncs,  of  a  tolerable  clofe  tcxturci 
will  burn  to  lime;  as  will  alfo  marble,  flatc,  fea-fhclls,  corals, 
flints;  but  this  laft  requires. a  leverboratory  furnace,  bcGiuie  it  ^ 
oiherwife  apt  to  vetirify.'  Vol.  1,  p.  1^6. 
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all  Kis  fifing  hopes,  and  made  the  latter  end  of  his  life  extremely 
unpicafing  to  himftlf^  and  diftrefeful  to  his  family:  It  is  t'o  pre¬ 
vent^*  as  far  as*  in.  us  lies,  fuch  evils  in  fiiture  that  we  hold  it  in-’ 
compatible  with  the  office  wc  here  occupy  not  to  take  notice  of 
thisfeult  in  our  author.  And  are  fo  much  convinced  of  his' 
own^  philanthropy  ami  reditiide  of  mind,  as  to  be  fiitisfied  thaty* 
had  he  been  as  converfant  *  on  this  firbjeiit  as  ’he  ought  to  have* 
been,  he  never  could  have  been  prevailed  on,  by  any  temptation, 
to  have  given  this,  and  fome  other  equally  reprehenfible  articles,. 
^  the  fan£tion  of « his  authority. '  Why  did  he  enlarge  fo  much  on 
the* improvement  of  bogs  and  uncultivated  grounds!*  Subjects 
that  he  evidently  (hould  have  avoided  to  handle  at  all.' 

On  the  fubj(^  of  manures  we  meet  with  nothing  lucid  or 
[  (lecifive,  but  many  hints,  picked  up  from  various  authors,  fomc 
I  cf  'thcm  good,  others  of  little  value,  others  erroneous.  On' 

I  plowing  he  retails  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  Ducket’s  remarks,  and 
:^ivcs  drawings  of  their  ploughs.  On  fowing,  he  recommends 
drill  fowing,  without  fiifficiently  diferiminating  the  cafes  in^which' 
wide  drills  for  horfe-hoeing,  and  narrow  drills  for  hand-hoeing 
cniyi  are  of  greateft  utility.  He  commends  much  Cooke’s  dfitl 
machine,  and  gives  a  drawing  of  it.’  On  the  culture  of  corn* 
crops  we  meet  with  little  decifive  ;  but'  a  great  deal  too  much 
■from  Miller,  Du  Hamel,  Chateauvieux,  and  others  of  thirty  or 
■forty  years  (landing,  without  proper  corrections  frotn*  later  ex-’ 

|*^^rience.*  Nearly  the  fame  remarks  will  apply  to  liis*‘obferva- 
ions*  on  the  culture  of  pulfe  and  cabbages.  Reipecting  the 
ulture  of  rocts^  the  potatoe  occupies  a  reafonable  (hare  of  foom^' 
n  proportion  to  its  importance ;  but  it  is  evident  Mr.  Adam 
as  had  very  little  experience  himfelf  in  the  culture  of  this’va- 
tiable  plant,  and  has  not  been  able  to  felect  the  beft  things  that* 
lave  been  written  on  it  from  other  publications.  The  mode  of ' 
t^ilture  he  himfelf  recommends  is  too  little  fufeeptiWe  of  being 
lurried  into  praeSlice  in  the  ufual-ftate  of  our  climate  and  < foils, 
that  avoid  cxpofing  it  to  our  readers.  On  turnips  and  other 
rcc^ts  nothing  new  occurs. 

on' the  enemies  of  corn^  &c.  1$  a  philofophicaJ 
the  ftruclure  of  vegetables,  which  has  been  collected  from 
^uous  authors  with  much  labour.  Our  author  has  a  great 
Fopenfity  to  philofophical  difquifitions.  Among  the  various 
plants  whofe  culture  he  deferibes  to  the  Briti(h  farmer^ 
^mder  is  one.  We  wonder*  how  he  has  omitted’ to  mention’ 
^0  fiveci^violets^  as  there  is  an  article  on  that  fubjecSt- in  the 
^ench  Memoirs  of  Agriculture.  Chamomyle,  peppermint,  and 
i^uwberries,  were  articles  in  greater  requeit  than  lavender,  and 
dually  befitting  the  farmer’s  attention.  His  mode‘of  cultivat- 
in  particular  is  highly  defective.  On  the  fubject  of 
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ariificial  grafTcs,  he  writes  of  burnet  in  the  ftrain  that  would 
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better  have  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  times  abput  a  dozen  years  ago 
than  at  prefent ;  of  clover  he  fays  little ;  and  rye-grafs  feems  to 
be  fcarcc  known  to  him,  or  the  authors  he  has  confulted.  Had 
he  ‘examined  the  writings'  of  Marfliall,  and  fome  others,  he 
would\have  been  enabled  to  fpealc  in  a  different  ffrain.  Sue* 
cury  he  recommends  to  the  notice  of  the  Britifli  farmer  from  the 
memoir  by  M.  Crete  de  Palluel  in  the  Memoirs  of  Agriculture 
in  Paris.  After  what  has  happened  refpefting  the  root  of  fear, 
city,  and  fome  other  plants  brought  from  France,  we  ought  to 
receive  the  articles  of  this  nature  they  recommend,  with  fome 
degree  of  diffidence.  With  that  precaution  we  recommend  this 
article  to  the  experimental  notice  of  the  Britiffi  cultivator. 

In  the  clfay  on  the  culture  and  manageinent  of  grafs  lands y  with* 
out  taking  notice  of  what  has  been  faid  on  that  fubjeft  by  others, 
he  enumewtes,  on  the  authority-  of  Mr.  Curtis,  feveral  grafTes, 
natives  of*  Britain,  as  highly  deferving  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
farmer.  Of  thefe,  the  lirft  in  order  is  the  fweet-feented  vernal  | 
erafs  ;  a  plant  that  was  firff  recommended  to  our  notice  by 
Mr.  Anderfon.  Our  experiments  on  it  fince  that  time  concur 
with  thofe  of  Mr.  Anderfon  ;  and  we  muff  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Adam  on  this  head,  as  thinking  it 
altogether  undeferving  of  culture,  on  account  of  the  very  fcanty 
produce  it  affords.  Our  author  is  alfo  miftaken  in  faying  that 
this  is  the  only  Englifh  grafs  which  is  odoriferous  \  the  (beep’s 
fefeue,  but  more  particularly  the  purple  fefeue,  are  much  more 
odoriferous  than  this  plant,  and  emit  a  much  ftrongcr  feent, 
when  growing  in  a  field,  than  the  vernal  fweet  grafs ;  though 
this  laft  communicates  indeed  a  ftronger  odour  when  it  is  touched 
by  the  fingers.  Of  the  fix  grafies  recommended  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
viz.  ].  The  fweet- feented  vernal  [anthoxanthum  odoratum]\^ 
It.  Meadow  fox-tail  [alopecurus  praten/es)  y  3.  Smooth-ftalked 
meadow  grafs  (j>oa  pretenfes) -y  4.  Rough-ftalked  meadow  grafs 
(jpoa  trivialis)  j  5.  Meadow  fefeue  grafs  [fe/luca  pratenjis)^  and,! 
6.  Crefled  dog’s-tail  grafs  [cynofurus  cri/latus)  j  we  have  tried  to 
cultivate  the  whole,  iJong  with  many  others,  and  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  there  is  not  perhaps  one  of  them  that  can  ^ 
properly  confidercd  by  the  farmer  as  deferving.  his  particular  care.H 
-The  firff,  fecond,  and  fixth  are  not  worth  cultivating  ;  the  thlruH 
and  fourth,  efpecially  the  former,  would  make,  indeed,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pallure  grafs  could  the  feeds  of  them  be  obtained  or  fe-l 
parated  eafily  from  each  other.  But  difficulties  here  occur  mudB 
greater  than  our  author  feems  to  be  fenfible  of.  It  is  therefor® 
in  vain  to  talk  of  propagating  them  till  a  pra^tcable  mode 
doing  it  (hall  be  point(^  out.  The  fifth  is  alone  deferving 
being  cultivated,  or  capable  of  being  reared  with  eafe; 
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CTcn  this  grafs  is  inferior  to  fome  other  Englifli  grades,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  enumerating. 

^  Mr.  Adam  mentions  the  American  grafs,  in  a  very  proper 
manner,  as  an  objeil  the  value  of  which  requires  to  be  afeer* 
tiuned  by  experiment.  We  are  forry  to  learn  that  complaints 
of  the  unprolific' nature  of  the  feeds  of  this  grafs  fold  by  Mr. 
F^a^er,  are  but  too  general ;  fo  that  we  fear  the  value  of  it  will 
not  be  fo  foon  afeertained  as  we  expelled. 

.As  a  fpecimen  of  our  author^s  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing, 
wc  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the  following  extra£l,  taken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  eflay,  which  treats  of  farms  and  farm- 
boufes: 

<  Bcfidei  the  cheerfulnefs  and  falubrity  of  the  fituatlon,  there  are 
tlirce  other  things  which  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
choke  of  an  eftate  or  farm  ;  thefe  are,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the 
foil!  This  laft  is  generally  and  dcfervedly  a  matter  of  very  delibe¬ 
rate  confideration ;  but  intcrelling  as  the  two  former  certainly  ought 
to  be,  yet  they  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  far  lefs  the  objefts  of  atten¬ 
tion  than  their  importance  demands.  , 

*  The  air  (hould  be  elaftic,  pure,  and  temperate ;  the  water  plenti¬ 
ful,  wholefome,  eafily  .  attainable and  the  foil  fhould  be  dry  and 
fertile. 

‘‘The  knowledge  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  air  is,  .as  Lord  Bacon 
obferves,  difcoverable  rather  by  experiment,  than  by  reafon  or  con- 
jefturc.  ,  _ 

‘  To  examine  the  ihoiftiire  of  the  air,  before  a  houfe  be  bulk, 
wool,  or  a  fponge,  may  be  hung  up  in  the  place,' and  afterwards 
compared  with  fome  of  the  fame,  expofed  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  in  another  place.  According  as  they  gain  more  or 
kfs  in  weight,  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  humid. 

*  The  air  is  liable  to  greater  alterations  from  heat  and  cold  in 
fome  places  than  in  others ;  and  as  that  inequality  is  reckoned  an 
enemy  to  health,  the  mod  equal  fhould  be  preferred.  This  is  eafily 
determined  by  the  thermometer,  and  by  examining  the  fituation.of 

place ;  for  the  intermixture  of  hills  and  valleys,  however  pleafing 
to  the  eye,  is  certainly  no  promoter  of  longevity,  becaufe  of  the'va- 
ri:\tions  of  the  weather. 

‘  Open  places,  and  champaign  countries,  are  thought  to  be  healthy, 
where  the  foil  is  dry,  not  parched  or  fandy,  where  wild  thyme  and 
other  aromatic  plants  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  which  is  rot  naked, 
hut  interfperfed  with  trees  and  fhrubs  for  fliade.  Yet  the  change  of 
in  travelling,  after  being  accuflomed  to  it,  is  healthy  ;  whence 
o)any  travellers  have  proved  long-lived  ;  as,  indeed,  have  ajfo  many 
who  have  dwelt  conftantly  in  the  fame  cottage.  A  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  qlear  white  of  ' the  1  eye,  quick  hearing,  and  dldinft  voice, 
fet^down  by  Palladius  as  marks  of  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  place, 
kvhere.thefe  predominate  among  the  inhabitants. 

*  The  ancients  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  quality  of  the 

and  the  eafe  of  coming  at  it.  They  advifed  bringing  into 
r  the 
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the  farm-hojife,  the  water  of  a  fpring  that  never  dries  up;  or,  if 
tl'.erc  be  no  fuch  ipring  within  the  farm,  to  bring  tlie  neareil  running 
w.atv;r  into  it ;  or  to  dig  for  wlU- water,  not  of  a  bitter  or  brackilh 
talTe.  If  nSther  of  the^  were  to  be  found,  they  dirccled  large 
cifVerns  to  be  provided  for  men,  and  ponds  for  colltding  and  retain, 
irtp  rain-water  for  cattle.  They  cfteemcd  that  water  to  be  bcfl  for 
drinking  which  had  its  fourCe’  in  a  hill ;  fpring  or  well-water  from 
a-rifing  ground  was  deerried  ri:c  next  beft ;  well-water  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley  was  reckoned  fufpicious  ;  and  marfhy  or  fenny  water, 
which  creeps  ftowly  on,  was  bv  them  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  woril 
of  ail.  ; 

That  water  .is  moft  wholefomc  which  has  no  mineral  in  it,  is 
perfectly  clear,  depofits  no  llimy  fediment,  leaves  no  fpots  or  incruiU. 
tion  when  boiled  in  vciTels  of  copper  or  brais,  and  which  bolls  pulfc 
ia* little  time,  which  has  no  fmcl\,  and,  to  ufe  Palladio’s  expreiiion, 
•  :the  beft  tailed  water  is  that  which  has  no  talle.’ 

Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  in  his  Caille  of  Health,  obferves  that  rain- 
.water  is  the  moft  fubtile  and'  pure  of  any;  the  next,  that  which  ifi'ues* 
out  of  aTpring  facing  the  eaft,  and  pafles  fwiftly  among  great  ftones 
and  rocks'j  and  the  third  is  that  of  a  clear  river,  which  runs'over 
hard  ftones  and  pebbles. 

‘  There  are  various  means,  fays  he,  of  trying  which  water  is  befl; 
for  inftance,  that  whidi  is  of  lighfeft  weight*;  and'  alfo  that  which* 
produces  lead  feuin  or  froth  when  boiled  ;  that  which  will  be* 
fooueft  hot.  Or  dip  linen  cloths  in  different  waters, '  and  lay 
them  to  dry,  and  the  -  water  which  dries  fooneft  is  the  beft  and  moft 
fubtile. 

*  As  fprings  and  well-water  pafs  through  beds  of  fand,  gravel,  or 
fmall  ftones,  thefe  clear  it  of  all  impurities,  unlefs  where  it  is  mixed 
in  fubftances  foluble  in  water.  If  any  mineral  be  mixed  with  the 
water,  it  is  unfit  for  the  Farmer’s  ufe.  If  it/ be  hard,  it  is  unfit  for 
waftiing  and  many  culinary  ufes.  This'  water  gives  the  meal  boiled 
in  it  a  read  colour ;  but  the  hardeft  water  may  be  rendered  foft,  a!)d 
fit  for  any  ufe,  by  mixing  with  it  a  fmall  proportion  of  pot  afh,  or 
other  fixed  alkaline  fait,  or  for  want  of  thefe,  the  afltes  of  burnt 
vegetables. 

O 


*  Animal  and  vegetable  fubflances,  mixed  with  ftagnating  water, 
putrify  and  taint  that  water.  This  taint  is  moft  effeftually  carried  off 
oy  boiling,  during  which  the  putrid  particles  evaporate ;  and  what-- 
crer  elfe  remains  in  it  will  fubfide  when  cold,  it  may  alfo  be 
mended  by  having  air  forced  through  it  by  Dr.  Hales’s  ventilators; 
or  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  it  with  acids,  fuch  as  vinegar,  juice 
of  four  fruits,  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  throwing  over  the  furnace 
feme  powdered  allum,  the  vitriolic  acid  of  which  will  correft  thepu* 
irid  volatile  alkali  therein,  and  its  fine  clay  will  carry  down  the  other 
impurities. 

•  When  there  Is  neither  running  water  nor  fprifig  water,  artificial’ 
fprings  may  be  made  in  the  maimer  pointed  out* by  Lord  Bacon,  who 
doe;>  not,  indeed,  fay  he  h^d  tried  them  himfclf ;  but  they  have  ban 
repeatedly  tried  fince  his  t  me,  and  found  to  anfwer.* 
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Mr.  Adam  proceeds  to  explain  Lord  Bacon's*  method  of 
making  artificial  fprings ;  but  our  room  prevents  us  from  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  Various  other  particulars  reipcdting  the  refining 
of  water,  modes  of  difcovering  fprings,  digging  for  wclls^  See.  &c. 
are  enumerated  at  great  length  ;  but  for  thefe  and  other,  parti¬ 
culars  we  muft  refer  to  the  work.itfelf.  This  is  one  of  thofc 
kind  of  philofophical  difquilltions  in  .which  our  author  takes  de- 
li:rht.  The  reader,  however,  will  obferve  from  the  above  fpe- 
ciinen  that  he  is  moi:e  defirous  of  collecting  all  that  has  been 
faid  on  the  fubjecl  by  ancients  and  moderns  than  ftudious  of 
confirtency.  For  example :  he  fixys  exprefsly,  in  one  place,  that 
‘  if  any  mineral  be  mixed  with  the  water  it  is  unfit  for  the  far-. 
‘  mer’s  ufe,'  and  a  few  lines  further  he  again  fays,  ‘  but  the 
‘  hardeft  water  may  be  rendered  perfedlly  foft,  and  Jit  for  any  ufe^ 

‘  by  mixing  with  it  a  fmall  proportion  of  potafti,  or  other  fixed 
‘  alkaline  fait.'  But  water  thus  mixed  has  evidently  a  mineral 
I  impregnation.  Many  other  inconfiftencles  might  be  remarked, 
and  inaccuracies  pointed  out,  in  thefe  obfervations  ;  but  .the  in¬ 
vidious  talk  we  decline. 

On  the  whole,  though  thefe  eflays  contain  little  new  matter, 
they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  harmlefs,  and  may  be  fafely  put  into 
I  the  hands  of  any  perfon,  except  the  young  and  inconfiderate  tyro 
i  in  rural  aeconomicks ;  for  it  is  fuch  perfons  chiefly  who  would 
'  be  apt  to  be  mifled  by  the  faulty  parts  of  the  performance. 


j  Art.  V.  Afammuth;  ' or f  Human  Nature  difplayed  on  a  grand 
I  Scale.  In  a  Tour  with  the  Tinkers  into  the  inland  Parts  of 
j  Africa.  By  the  Alan  in  the  Moon.  1 2ino.  2  vols.  6s.  fewed. 

I  Murray.  London,  1789. 
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1^1  AN  KIND,  it  has  been  often  and  juftly  obferved,  are 
I  *  very  much  governed  by  prejudices  \  and  different  nations 
[ifrequently  view  the  fame  objects  in  different,  and  fometimes  even 
•^ppofitedights.  The  men  of  the  different  ages  and  regions  of 
Me  world,  brought  together  by  the  fancy  of  ingenious  fabu- 
•lifts  and  poets,  wonder  at  one  another's  ways  of  thinking,  and 
^’iurnilh  in  their  dialogues  of  the  dead,  one  of  the  moft  lively  and 
l^greeable  (pecies  of  entertainment  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
■whole  compafs  of  letters. 

The  author  of  the  compofition  before  us,  in  the  manner^  df 
Lucian,  prefented,  in  a  former  little  work,  a  concourfe  of  il- 
r^rieus  fpirits  who  had  fibred  at  different  times,  and  in  diffe- 
Jsnt  countries  on  earth  j  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
Grecian  romancer  laid  the  feenes  of  his  converfations, 
^^reeably  to  the  mythology  .of  Greece,  in  tlie  (hades  below, 
|.  TU 
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'The  Man  in  the  Moon  carries  the  fouls  of  departed  mor. 
tals  to  his  own  planet,  where  he  introduces  to  their  company 
in  the  character  of  another  Mercury,  the  genius  or  reprefeii, 
tative  of  human  nature,  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  Fox.  The 
Man  in  the  Moon;  encouraged  probably  by  the  reception 
which  his  former  fancies  met  with  among  thofe  who  unite  a 
turn  for  fpcculation  with  a  love  of  laughter,  has  attempted  a  fe. 
cond  flight,  in  which,  though  not  a  little  bold  and  extravagant, 
he  confines  himfelf  to  earth,  and  the  ways  of  men  who  have  not 
yet  put  off  the  incumbrance  6f  mortality.  His  declared  objeft 
is  to  view  human  nature  on  a  grand  fcale ;  and  this  he  endea. 
vours  to  do  by  bringing  into  clofe  and  lively  comparifon  men 
and  races  of  men,  who;  in  local  circumftances,  in  modes  of 
life,  and  \^’ays  of  thinking,  differ  from  one  another  in  a  d^rei 
which,  however  furprifing  at  firft  fight,  he  (hews  to  be  not  al. 
together  unnatural.  I'he  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this 
is,  that  we  ought  to  diftruft  firft  appearances,  to  be  modell, 
•humane,  and  indulgent  in  our  treatment  of  all  nations,  and  very 
doubtful  of  our  own  perfections  and  attainments  in  know, 
ledge.  ‘  The  difcoverics  and  the  reflections,’  he  fays*,  ‘to 

*  which  his  travels  led,  are,  on  the  w’hole,  united  by  this  general 
‘  maxim,  that  all  objeCts  ftrike  the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator  diffc- 

*  rently  according  to  the  medium  through  which  they  are  feen, 

*  and  the  point  from  which  they  are  furveyed :  that  confe- 

*  quently  the  true  proportions  and  relations  of  things  are  tob.* 
‘  difeerned  only  by  viewing  them  in  all  poflible  lights ;  and  that 

*  the  real  nature  of  all  fentiment  and  pallion  is  beft  underftood 
^  when  magnified  to  extravagance  by  the  microfeope  of  en- 

*  thufiafm.  It  W’as  only  by  taking  a  furvey  of  all  imaginabk 

*  hypothefes  that  phllofophy  at  laft  difeovered  the  true  fyftemof 
«  the  world ;  in  contemplating  which,  the  aftronomer  quits  his 
>  ftationary  fituation  upon  our  globe,  tranfports  himfelf  to  the 

*  centre,  and  obferves  the  heavenly  bodies  from  a  point  that  is 
‘  to  be  reached  only  by  the  imagination.  In  like  manner,  it  is 

only  by  leaving  our  native  fiiores,  and  by  travelling  night  ani 

*  day,  by  books,  by  fea  and  by.  land,  that  we  can  attain  to  any 

*  tolerable  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  which  is  moft  tbo- 

*  roughly  difplayed  when  it  is  feen  in  various  fituations,  anJ 

*  when  the  peculiarities  of  every  tribe  and  nation  of  men  bcinj 

*  fct  afidc,  we  view  human  kind  from  the  centre  of  that  which 

*  remains  common  to  all#— There  is  not  in  the  univerfe  * 

^  being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thought,  nay  even  with 
^  that  of  fenfe,  that  does  not  regard  itfelf  as  the  common  centrt 
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<  of  all  other  objcfts.  Place  the  fame  -objedl  in  fevcral  points 
‘  of  view,  it  will  hardly  appear  to  be  the  fame ;  and  yet  nothing 
«  will  have  changed  but  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator.  It  becomes 
c  us  therefore,  to  treat  one  another  with  indulgence,  and  to 
‘  deliberate  well  before  we  ^bring  mutual  charges  of  ignorance 
‘and  error*.* 

Thcfe  fentiments  are  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fa£ts  and  obfervations,  *prefented  at  every  turn,  in  the 
.  courfe  of  this  tour  with  the  tinker ;  in  which  Man  in  the 
well  knowing  how  foon  the  minds  of  mortal  readers  grow 
j  tired  of  refleftion,  feafons  his  inftrudlions  in  the  fublimeft  mo¬ 
rality  and  metaphyfics-  wdth  a  great  variety  of  ftories,  and  with 
frequent  and  lively  fallies  of  wit  and  humour ;  fome  of  which, 
however,  are  fcarcely  confident  wdth  decorum,  and  that  llrain 
of  morality  and  natural  religion,  to  which,  amidft  the  moft  ex¬ 
travagant  whims  and  fancies,  it  is  his  manner  very  frequently  to 
return. 

In  the  outfet  of  his  tour  he  immediately  brings  forward,  in  the 
manner  of  hiftory  and  of  epic  poetry,  the  moll  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  what  he  is  about  to  deferibe.  ‘  We  are,  in  many 
‘  inftances’  he  fays,  ‘  governed  by  prejudices  of  education,  and 
‘  in  many  affume  to  ourfelves  too  high  a  rank  in  the  fcale  of  na-» 

dons.  I  tremble  while  1  relate  that  imprellion  of  fenfe  which 
^  ‘  firft  conveyed  thefe,  with  many  other  truths,  to  my  Gnoftic 
h  powers!* 

•  In  the  central  parts  of  Africa,  untrod  by  the  foot  of  Abyfltnlan 
Bruce,  and  which  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  lying  Mun- 
chaufon  to  conceive ;  as  I  doubled  oniFof  the  pfojedlions  of  an  abrupt 
and  rugged  mountain,  I  was  met,  full  in  the  face,  at  the  fmall  dif- 
Unce  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  by  a  gigantic,  black, 
and  woolly  haired  Hierophant,  riding  ftark- naked  on  a  monflrous 
Mammuth.  He  waved  before  his  vimal  orbs  fomewhat  that  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  in  fize,  refembled  the  forefail  of  a  (hip,  and 
bummed,  as  he  moved  flowly  on,  certain  articulate  founds,  which  I 
bad  for  fome  time  conceived  to  be  the  howling  of  the  wind  amidft 
ftc  clefts  and  incurvations  of  the  mountain.  Though  flruck  with 
borror,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to  make  my  efcape,  I  felt  myfelf  power- 
h%  attradled  by  fome  phyfical  impulfe  towards  the  jaws  of  the 
■Maiamoth,  into  which,  if  1  had  once  fallen,  I  would  never  have 
Kturi^d,  either  dead  or  alive,  to  the  green  furface  of  the  foodful 
^th,  at  leaft  by  the  fame  way  that  I  entered.  .  If  the  fympathctic 
alarmed  for  my  fafety,  wilhes  to  know  for  what  end  1  threw 
into  a  fltuation  fo  full  of  danger,  and  by  what  means  I 
it,  I  will  immediately  proceed,  by  a  detail  of  events,  to 
pitify  a  curlolity  which  I  confider  as  a  very  great  compliment.* 
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He  proceeds  to  deduce  his  own  ftory  (for  he  confefi'es  tha< 
though  he  had  aifumedjjhe  title  of  Man  in  the  'Moon,  hn 
patron,  he  was  no  mgErc-  tAan  an  emauuenfis  and  humble  client 
o(  tlut  celettial),  ‘  from  the  fpacious  bam  iKar  Miifi'elburgh, 
♦  mentioned  in  his  former  treatife,  in  which  he  reclined  with 
‘  his  lovely  partner  on  the  fragrant  hay,  ajid,  forgetting  all  hii 
‘  furrows,  gave  way  to  the  pleafing  intoxication  of  the.  moft 
‘  fuccefsful  love/  Being  initiated  in'  the  myfterics  of  the 
gypfies,  he  ftrolls  about  with  them  in  Scotland  and  Englai^ 
where  they  meet  with  many  fmgular  and  entertaining  adven. 
tures,  and  perform  many  miracles  in  the  way  of  fortune-telling 
and  curing  difeafes.  The  principles  on^  which  thefe  were  per* 
formed  are  unfolded,  and  the  deep  dnfight  of  the  gypfics  into 
human  nature  are  difplayed..  In  this  part  of  the  tour  wdth  the 
tinkers  .we  meet  with  much  fatirc  and  ridicuje  on  feveral  chi. 
raclers,  both  literary  and  political.  In  the  coiirfe  of  his  perc: 
grinations  he  fell  in  with  a  philofopher,an  humourift,  and  a  gogj 
man,;  whofe  opinions  and  mode  of  life  were  not- more  fmgular 
than  intcrefting  and  inftruclive.  ‘  This  was  no*  other  than  a 
ibocmaker  in  Cumberland,  whom  he  accidentally  met  with  at  a 
wedding,  and  by  whom  our  traveller,  with  his  lady,  was  inviM 
to  fpend  a  day  or  too, with  him  in  his  cottage  in  the  ncigiv 
bourhood :  ...  * 

’^••The  Ihoemaker  had  fome  horns  to  ’difpofe  of,  of  which  te 
tinkers  made  fpoons  and  cups  in  winter.  His  cottage  was  fituat  i 
.on  the  margin  of  a  finall  lake,  at  the  diitance  of  a  quarter  of? 
mile  from  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Carlille  to.  Penrith,  and  a 
the  diitance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  any  town  or  village.  A  fe* 
acres  of  ground  which  he  rented,  the  privilege  of  fi flung  fer  eels  a  ^ 
other  fmall  filhes  on  the  lake,  w'ith  the  produce  of  /.i's  calling,  er 
ablcd  this.philcfophical  cobler  to  live  with  cafe,  and  with  dece; 
hofpitality.  He  cxercifed,  by  turns,  the  vocation's  of  an  hufbani 
mani  of  a  fiflier,  and  of  a  cobler.  We  arrived  at  his  humble  rna. 
Con  in  the  evening.  *  You  are  welcome,  flrangers,*  (aid  he,  *  a 
my  houfe.  But  luxury  has  made  great  ilrides  fince  the  fong  was  fct 

compofed -  ' 

\ 

A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liv’d  in  a  flail. 

That  ferv’d  him  for  parlour,  for  kitchen,  and  hall. 

For,  befides  a  flail,  I  have  both  a  parlour  and  a  kitchen.  Stepi^ 
and  you  ftiall  fee  the  firft  ;  as  to  the  fecond,'plea{e  God,  you  Ihd 
by  and  by,  be  fatibhed  of  its  exiftence  by  an  appeal  to  another 
than  that  of  feeing.*  On  entering  this  parlour,  I  was  flruck  wit 
a  fpedlacle  which  announced  to  me  at  once  that  I  had  the  good 
tune  to  be  received  under  the  roof  of  a  philofopher  and  an  ni; 
mourifl,  as  well  as  of  an  hofpitable  man.  A  ikideton  of 
dimenflons,  fixed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  ferved  as  a  cafe  fer 
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ance  of  a  poor  ftudent  fr9in  Edinburgh.  1  have  fitted  up  a  clock  in 
the  midft  of  it,  which  ferves  at  once  as  a  memento  mori^  and  to  mca- 
fure  time.  This  Ikeleton  I  call  the  minifter,  bccaufe  he  preaches,  in 
his//Vi/iwi  way,  and  the  ferious  expreflion  of  his  eyes  and  coun¬ 
tenance,  many  a  ferious  fermon.  Scarcely  any  occurrence  happens, 
or  paiTion  ariies,  but  one  look  of  the  minillcr  produces  the  happieft 

*  We  had  not  well  recovered  the  fliock  which  this  fight  had  occa- 
ioned,  when  a  lovely  young  woman  came  fmiling  into  the  room, 
rith  an  infant  in  her  arms,  about  two  years  of  age.  After  a  few 
ind  laitttations  to  us,  fhe  held  up  her  little  girl  to  the  fkeleton  ; 
hofe  rueful  mouth  the  child  kiffed  with  great  cordiality,  and  fhook 
oth  its  hands,  faying,  *  Dood  night  dand  dada.*  A  boy  of  four 
earsfaid  dillinfUy  at  the  fame  time,  ‘  Good  night  grandfather.* 
Thefe  are  our  children.’  faid  this  wonderful  artificer .  in  leather ; 
they  in  this  manner  falute  their  grandfather  every  evening  and 
cry  morning.  That  old  man  whom  you  fee  bufy  in  the  garden  ia 

I'ather.  He  is  to  be  placed,  after  death,  by  the  fide  of  the  mi- 
r,  and  is  to  be  a  frame  for  a  piece  of  mechanifm.  contrived  ta 
fome  folemn  church  mufic ;  fo  that  he  is  to  be  precentor  or 
It  is  the  certainty,  1  aflure  you,  that  he  will  not  be  buried  in 
:old,  dark,  and  filent  grave,  deprived  of  all  company,  and  of  the 
rful  light  of  the  fun,  but  every  day  be  a  witnefs  of  what  is  go- 
[)n  in  his  family,  and  be  embraced  by  his  progeny,  that  fupporta 
in  that  gay  mood,  eyen  under  the  weight  of  near  fourfeore  years* 
as  a  noble  art  that  the  Egyptians  pofTefTcd!  I  mean  that  of 
UDy>making,  or  embalming  the  dead.  We  are  but  children  to 
Egyptians  in  the  arc  of  making  mummies.  Dr.  Hunter  himfelf 
d  have  been  undone  in  this  art  by  any  old  nurfe  in  Egypt.  As 
tft  of  embalming  is  not  wholly  unconnedled  with  that  of  tanning 


her  of  books  on  this  fubjeft,  and  a  fmall  laboratory  there,  at  the 
of  the  garden,  in  which  1  fometimes,  with  the  affifiance  of  my 
hers,  make  a  few  experiments.  1  do  not  defpair  of  feeing  the  day, 
t  that  fome  of  my  pofterity  will  fee  the  day,  when  the  art  of 
aiming  the  dead  will  be  as  well  underfiood  in  this  family,  as  ever 
as  in  ancient  Egypt.  This  purfuit,’  continued  the  prince  of 
makers,  *  may  probably  appear  to  you  not  a  little  extravagant  and 
fical,  fince  ^eletons  have  no  fenfe  of  either  good  or  evil.  It 
But  if  it  ferves  a  good  purpofe,  it  is  very  excufable.  We  arc 
always,  indeed  we  are  very  little,  governed  by  reafon.  We 
gteady  from  the  illufions  of  imagination;  and  if  we  can  cheat 
ves  into  a  little  hapeunefs  by  the  fame  means,  it  is  fair  and  right 
wc  Ihould  do  it. 

he  ancient  poets,’  added  this  learned  worker  in  leather,  *  who 
for  the  moft  part,  Pythagoreans,  believed  that  fouls,  whether 
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good  or  bad,  hovered  .over„theii;  bodjeVtf^i^dieath/fo'  lcragai  ^ 
remained  iu  any  degree  /fec  tfi^in  corruption  ud  diflipatioh.  Jhc 
cutnmenutor  Scrvius,  ex^'iimng  th^ie  \yai;4^ 

.to  the  luneral  of  Folydoru3>  ;  "t 

^  Animatnque l‘i 

Condlmiis/et  ma’pria  fuprettiumcvoce  cielnuSi  ^ 

-  CL.  .  / -  iv.  , 


fays,  that  the  four cortt5n«e$  near  the  body,  and  e\'cn  its  aflies,  as  Ion? 
'  as  it  can  perceive  any  of  its. remains.  Tins  notion  is  fo  extreme]/ 
tural,  that  it  prclTes  on  the  mind,  and  conftantly  recurs,  after  all  oc 
repeated  eftbrts  to  difmifs  it,  •  The  rude  tribes  of  mankind  particulaiij 
‘are  unable  to  conceive*  a  total  reparation  of  foul  and*  body.  Wicit. 
ever  the  body  lies,  the  foul,  they  think,  with  all  its  pafTions  and  prc. 
penfities,  will  iVill  cling  to  it.  Hence  they  even  put  viftuals  iu  d: 

frrave  with  their  deceafed  friends.  *  And  hence  too,  in  all  probat 
ity,  the  univerfal  idea  of  the  foul's’ immortality,  and  the  general  be. 
lief  of  a  future  refarreft ion. 

‘  It  was  to  hinder  fouls  from  going  fooncr  into  other  places  tk 

ihc  Egyptians  embalmed,  with  fo^  much  care  ,  their  dead  relatic 

Myrrh,  with  other  perfumes,  and  bandages  of  fine  linen  dipped 

gum,  made  the  inanimate  bodies  of  the  Egyptians  as  hard  as  if 

had  been  compofed  of  marble.  I  cannot  help  thinking/  faid 

fhoemakcr,  •  that  your  countr)'mani  Lord  Monboddo,  inftead 

expofing  himfelf  by  holding  up  as  gofpel  all  the  abfurdities, 

even  confounding  the  popular  with  the  phllofophical  doctrines  of 

‘cicnt,Egypt,  would  be  more  ufefully  employed  in  fcarching  oldG 

lxx>k8  for  hints  refpefling  the  loll  art  of  embalming,  that  cordial 

'death.  It  is  very  odd  that  men  will  perpetually  counteradl  tki 

tentions  of  nature.  That  man,  if  ever  one,  was  made  for  coiled 

bricks  and  fiones ;  but  nothing  lefs  will  ferve  him  than  to  be  an 

chiteft.  What  is  he  about  now  f *  Having  proved,’- 1  rcpli 

^  that  all  human  creatures  have  four  fouls,  he  is  now  employd 

fcarching  the  records  of  antiquity  in  order  to  ftiew,  from  the  wif 

of  Egypt,  that  cats,  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  faying,  have  e 

for,  whereas  it  is  faid  by  fbolilh  women,  that  cats  have  nkth 

*  his  lordfhip  is  to  (hew,  by  his  (kill  in  Greek,  that  they  ougk 
•  ^  1  %  *  ^  1  1  1  ^  *  *1  1/**' 


i 


B 


•he  would  be  better  employed  even  in  tanning  the  (kins  of  cats 
*  in  ridiculous  inquiries  about  their  fouls.  But  as.  Diogenes, 
fingularitics  and  whims,  became  the  father  of  a  fchool  und 
name  of  the  Cynic,  or  Doc  ;  fo  Monboddo  hopes  to  lead  a  fed 
"  the  appellation  of  the  Cat.*  '  .l:: 


i 


[z  .  A  great  deal  of:leariiea  converfation  palTeSi  and  the. 

economy  of  the  Ihoemaker’s  houfe^  wife  and  benevolent, 

’  W'himlical,  is  difplayeil.  After  this  our  traveller  (ays, 


ain 


m 


.  '  _,‘_Tfiree  days ^ did  we  enjoy  with  the  cobler.the  happieftli 
-.\ume  1  have  Tpent  fiiice-I  arrived  at  (he  years' of  diferetion. 
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the  fourth,  in  the  morning,  having  on  the  evening  before  made  a 
pi^ch^e'qf  about  an  hundred  6xen’9  horns,  we  announced  oUf  inten¬ 
tion  to  dopnrt*  The  /hoemalcer  intreated  us  only  to  ilay  for  half  an 
hoiir  to  bear  part  in  a  ttial,  and  to  wimefs  a  punifiiment  that  he 
feared  muft  take  place  in  his  familv.  His  boy  had  forcibly  taken  a 
cake  my  fpoufe  had  ^tc^edr  .from  his  little  filler,  who  was  in  tears 
about  it,  and  had  endeavoured  to  iK^cer  himfelf,  like  older  people, 
under  a  refuge  of  lies.  The  whole  family  of  us  were  on  the  jury. 
His  father  and  mother  urged  every  thing  in  his  defence,  and,  after 
conviftioD,  in  extenuation  oft  his  crime ;  but  the  boy  was  fentenced 
to  be  whipped.  Yet  neither  of  the  parents,  nor  any  of  his  uncles, 
or  near  relations  was,  as  is  ufual,  the  executioner.  No:  an  old  wo¬ 
man  was  font  for  on  purpofe,  who  lived  in  a  folitary  cottage  in  the 
wghbourhood,  and  who  pafled  for  a  witch.  This  old  fybil  whipped 
the  boy  pretty  fmartly,  while  all  prefent  affeded  the  deepeft  fym- 
paihy.  In  this  manner,’  faid  our  Solon,  ^  1  wife  to  nourife  filial 
affedion  in  my  children,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  upon  their 
Ifufcepdble  minds  that  there  is  a  natural  and  judicial  connexion  be- 
Itwoen^  vice,  and  mifery.  Paflionate  punifement  excites  refentment 
againfi  the  punifeer,  not  contrition  for  the  offence.  Punifement 
inllided  thus  refleds  an  odium  on  the  caufe,  while  a  natural  affpe- 
tion  fur  parents  and  teachers  is,  by  calling  .the  aid  of  both  judges 
and  executioners,  not  weakened  but  ftrengihened.’ 

*  Before  we  parted  our  lioft  very  gravely  advanced  to  the  ftool  on 
which  the  queen  of  the  gypfies  fat,  and  with  infinite  folemnity  and 
benignant  complacency  of  countenance,  reclining  upon  a  bended 
knee,  ftretched  forth  his  hand,  and  elevated  the  hem  of  a  filken  em- 

!?red  petticoat.  She  llarted  at  this  ftrange  adion,  and  I  myfelf 
ned  what  it  might  mean,  when  he  took  hold  firft  of  one  buckle, 
len  of  another,  and  very  deliberately  pulling  off  her  feoes,  in- 
d  them  narrowly  to  fee  whether  they  did  not  need  mending, 
one  of  them  did.  It  was  immediately  heeUpicced.  Mine 
in  like  manner,  infpefted  carefully,  but  they  happened  to  be 
.  ‘  We  are  exhorted  by  a  divine  teacher  (whom  I  venerate, 
igh  not  his  followers),*  faid  he,  *  to  wafe  one  another’s  feet.* 
[fern  countries,  continued  the  feoemakcr,  they  commonly  wore 
%  for^feocs,  which  left  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare,  and 
d  to  duft,  and  all  the  inclemency  of  an  hot  climate.  Thcre- 
he  wafeing  their  feet  was,  to  the  inhaifitants  of  thofe  coon- 
a  very  feafonable  and  delicious  refrefement.  But,  as  we  wear 
in  this  country,  I  interpret  the  text  as  applied  to  one  in  my 
iftance^  and  profeflion,  in  this  manner,  *  Look  at  flrangers 
50  fee  if  their  feoes  want  mending.’  We  entered  into  a  con- 
On  On  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  the  feoe-making  art.  In 
cred  writings  of  Europe,  great  notice  is  taken  of  the  finery 
fciyious.IadicsafFeded  in  their  feet;  and  in  the  Afiatic  nations, 
part  of  a  fine  woman  is  her  feet  at  this  day.  In  fadl,  al- 
1  the  face  is  the  fpot  where  fpeculative  love  of  beauty  begins, 
s,  like  other  paffions,  to  extremes,  from  head  to  feet.  *  The 
faid  I,  ‘  the  fathers  of  all  arts,  at  leaft  in  the  Weft,  I  fup- 
leld^  ihoemakiog  in  great  efiimation  j  for  Socrates,  and  other 

N  z  philofephers 
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philoibphers  of  Greece,  draw  many  of'  their  fimnitodes/nay,  by  f» 
the  moil  of  their  fimilitudes  that  refer  to  mechanical’ art, ^from  tkst 
of  making  (hoes.’— '  They  do  fo,*- faid  he;-*  am)»  in  comparifon 
of  their  barbarous  neighbours,  they  .were  good  ihoemakera#  Homer 
Cells  us,  as  a  ilriking  charafleriilic  of  the  Grecian  tiibes  that  went 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  that  they  wore 'excellent  bootaV '  In  reality, 
you  may  judge,  by  the  neatnefs  of  one’s  fhocs;  of  the  progrefs  of  ans 
'among  any  people,  more  than  from  any  other  part  of  their  drefi. 
Savage  nations  have  no  (hoe's.'  The  head  and  the  f^tV^the  extremi¬ 
ties;  as  being  the  fartheft  removed'  from  the  vhal  and^moft  fenfiblc 
parts,  arc  the  lall  members  of  the‘body‘*that  *are  doth^.  The 
Scotch  highlanders,  in  the  remoteft  p^rts  of  the  ifland$,’af  the  Mac¬ 
raes  and  Macgillihones,  and  others,  have  neither  (hoes  nor  bonnets; 
and  others  have  only  coarfe  brogues  made  of  raw  hidea  and  leathern 
thongs.’ 


'The  old  man,  the  father  of  the  Ihoemaker,  here  tells  feme 
merry  ftories,  w  ith  many  a  circumftance,  after  the  manner  of 
old  age,  concerning  the  highlaiid  army  that  made  an  irruption 
into  Englainl  in  1 745,  many  bf  whom  were  without  (hoes  al¬ 


together  : 


*  I  now  took  my  leave  of  this  philofophlcal  maker  of  (hoes  uath 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  many  p  ayers  for  the  profperity  of  his  family. 
*  Farewell,  moll  humane  and  wife  of  mankind,  whofe  knowledge 
feeks  not,  with  vain  oilentation,  to  vie  with  mafTy  volumes,  but 
wifely  courts  the  (hade,  and  lludies  to  follow  nature,  and  to  dilHn* 
goKh  truth  from  falfehood  ;  truth,  the  picture  of  nature ;  falfehood, 
an  ignis  fatuus  that  leads  into  conftant  confufion.  Farewell!  in¬ 
nocent,  blooming,  and  happy  partner  of  his  joys  and.forjrows.  Fart* 
well!  fweet  children,  and  happy  relations  and  domeilics  of  every (k* 
nomination,  farewell !  And  thou,  awful  preacher  of  rightcoufndV 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  1  bow  in  reverence  to  thy  filcni 
but  cxprelTive  admonitions;  a  teacher  thou,  never  clamorous  fortlir 
tithes,  never  diverted  from  thy  gracious  talk  by  pleafure,  eafe,  oratf 
other  human  confideration !  0  how  unlike  the  fair,  fleek^  roud 

faces  of  ordinary  divines,  fwelled  out  by  the  fat  of  the  land,  ani 
fmootbed  by  the.  filly  contentment  of  liillefs  infeniikility!  Fixed® 
thy  pulpit,  thou  attended  not  either  on  ele^ions,  or  eleflioneerii^ 
cabals,  the  levees  of  a  chancellor,  a  miniftcr  of  date,  or  a  king.’  Ts 


•queen  faluted  the  whole  family  bathed  in  tears.  The  children  J* 
cried;  and  the  affc&lonatc  houfe-dog,  greatly  difeompofed,  coun^J 


and  howling,  ran  from  one  to  another,  and,  by  various  geftures 
agitations,  plainly  difeovered  how  deeply  kc  (hared  in  the 
didrcls.' 


Man  in  the  Moon^  alias  the  doctor  of  the  gypfies,  in  i 
progrefs  of  his  company  through  England,  meets  again  with 
queen  of  the  gypfies,  from  whom  he  had  parted  for  fomeyei^ 
as  related  m  his  former  travels.  Her  ftory,  during  the  pefW*. 
tiieir  feparation>  forms  a  tender  aiid  pleafing  epifode  inwey 


• } 
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liiflpiy  before  11s.  r  Our  author  and  his  queen  arc  deputed  hy 
die^Bricifli  gypfies  to>rcprefent  them  in  a  congrefe  of  Egyptian 
aftd  queens'from  aJl  nations  of  the  world,  at  a  jubilee  held 
once, ‘in  fifty  yein^.  They  meet  in  the  plains  of  Tunis.  Their 
dreft,  cquii^e,  manners,  principles,  converfation,  feafts,  and 
oth'cf^bafticuTar^  arc*defcribcd,  and  fome  lively  anecdotes  are 
inVrodui^’:  ^  ‘  . 

j’The  gyi^es  record  proverbs,  or  maxims,  in  a  kind  of 
bers»  by* wav  of  fonts'  or  pfalms,  handed  down  from 


num-» 
generation 

to  generation.  They  fpeak  with  derifion  and  contempt  of  many 
of.lhofc  cuftoms  and  opinions  which  govern  ‘  men  tied  to  fixed 
f  habkaiiom.^  ^  expatiate  on  tlie  advantages  of  their  own 

[  erratic  mode  of  life;  and,  in  the.charadler  of  fpies  on  other  na¬ 
tions  (whom  they  confider  in  fome  fort  as  enemies),  exult  over 
their  vices  and  follies.  Here  our  author  has  an  opportunity  of 
furveying  the  ways  ahd  fentiments  of  men  and  nations  from  a 
pretty  lofty  cnninencc.  But  he  afeends  to  a  height  ftill  greater, 
and  attempts  to  difplay  human  nature  on  a  fcale  ftill  grander, 
when  he  travels  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  and  con- 
verfes  with  men  of  antediluvian  fize  and  longevity,  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  philofophyi  men  of  fublime  genius  and  pure  minds,  who 
have  made  ^  proficiency  far  beyond  any  that  has  been’attaincd 
m  Europe  in  fcience. 

Separated,  by  a  train  of  natural  though  unforefeen  events, 

from  the  company  of  the  gypfies,  .he  falls  into  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
lumiliating  and  brutal  flavery  in  a  region  of  Africa,  not  far  from 
he  confines  of  TripolL  .  Having  accompanied  his  mafters  to  a 
erritorymore  inland,  on  the  bulinefs  of  ftealing  ^  gigantic  goats.* 
xtricated  from  his  deplorable  fituation  by  the  approach  of  the 
Jfcoly 'Hierophant,  already  deferibed,  riding  on  Mammuth,  an 
of  enormous  fize  and  ftrength,  of  which  we  have  indeeil 
veftiges  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  whole  fpccies 
pad  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  extimft.  This  creature 
pith  his  rider,  large  in  the  ufiial  proportion  of  men  to  horfos,  is 
pfenbed.  The  facred  prieft  and  king  takes  up  our  affrighted 
^aveller  behind  him  on  his  Mammuth,  and  converfes  with  nirh, 
J  he  journeys  homeward,  concerning  the  countries  he  had  left, 
|pd  thofe  into  which  he  had  -entered.  Their  converlation 


d^thofe  into  which  he  had  -entered 

prds  us  an  idea  of  the  general  contour- of  the  Mammuthian 
entries,  their  natural  produilio'ns,  ftate  of  government,  in- 
^fy,  and  mode  of  life.  Every  thing  here  is  on  a  great  fcale, 
of  the  Mammuthian  men  an3  women,  who  arc 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  broad  in  the  ufual  propof- 
'Acf  hupiaii  bodies: 

•They,  arc  woolly-haired,  like  the  reft  of  the  African  nations, 
hayc'cight  toes  on  each  foot,  and  eight  fingers,  including  the 

N  ^  thumb. 
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t)iomb»  on^aeKhind^t  an  organifation  which  >  gives  them  great  ad. 
Tftntage  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  Biaterial  oU 
jt&s:  K  There  is  a  traduidn  amoegft  thcm«  that  their  ren^ote  an- 
ceftors»  who  wcrc  nuich  wifer  and  Aronger  t^n.thoy^^  w«c  endowed 
with  a  ftill  grcatcr^numW  of  fingers  andj  toes.  1  he  vukar  have  a 
;fable  ;upongA  them  ^  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  an  eye  in 
their  neck.  This  is  rcje£ied  by  the  learned  men.  However,  the 
fuperior  attainments  of  mind,  and  bodily  qualities  of  tlife  ancienu, 
are  affirmed  by  all.  -The  men  of  quality  among  them  refide  chieHy 
upon  mountains,  feparated  from  each  other  by  fertile  plains,  gene, 
rally  about  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth ;  divided  lot. 
gitudinally  by  ah  artificial  canal,  which  receives  the  rivulets  that 
.iall  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains,^  and  which  ferves  to  convey  the 
produce  of  one  p^t  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Jt  is  common,  in 
our  parts  of  the  world,  ,to  live  in  the  plains,  and  to  ufe  the  adjoin- 
ing  mils  for  (hooting,  pafture,  hermitages,  and  fo  on.  It  is  notfo 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  In  that  fultry  climate,  the  native?, 
whenever  they  can  afford  it,  wifely  live  upon  the  tops  of  hills,  for 
the  fake  of  cool  air.  They  arc  at  great  pains  too  to  plant  clumps  of 
trees  that  grow  to  an  enormous^ height,  as  well  as  thicknefs,  on  the 
fummlts  of  hills ;  and  ftretching  planks  of  the  fame  from  the  clefts  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  form  the  moft  enchanting  fummer-houfes,  or 
aviaries,  or  whatever  you  plcafe  to’  call  them,  in  the  air*  They 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  multiply  mechanical  invention  where  the  pw- 
pofc  can  be  ferved  by  any  of  the  fimple  contrivances  or  produdliots 
ef  nature.  There  is  more  be&uty,  fay  they,  in  theCe  trees' whkii 
fupport  our  nefts,  than  in  the  proudefi  pillars.  They  hold  it  as  ck 
greatefi  mark  of  ingenuity  to  fupply  all  their  wants  without  me. 
chanical  inventions;  and  in  this  refpedl,  .although- humane,  good* 
natured,  and  indulgent  to  human- folly  and  weaknefs  to  ajmofl  won- 
derful  degree,  they  may  be  faid  to  be.  Cynic  philofophers.  Tk 
blamed  call,  for  like  the  Gentoos  they  are  divided  ihtp  calls,  wear 
kind  of  clothes,  man,  woman,  nor  child*.  The  great  aim  ofthii 
*caft  is  to  be  as  independent  on  matter^  and  all  the  cravings  and  plea* 
furcs*  of  (enfe,  as  poflible.  They,  for  the  moft  part,  live  in  a  fete! 
of  wjurfare,  as  it*  were,  with  flelh  and  blood,  and  Irudy  to  elcoteH^ys, 
’themfdvcs  above  fenfation,  and  to  mix,  by  the  energy  of  kbflradf^lH'^poi 
or  metaphyfical  ideas,  with  the  myfterious  world  of  I’pirits.  ThetB 
‘’is  a  feft  among  them,  however,  who  make  no  great  account  of  fpe-B 
dilative  attainments,  and  place  the  chief '  happintfs,  as  well. as  gicrjfB 
-.of  life,  in  following  unadulterated  nature.  In  all  things  they 
..to  refill  the  allurements  of  fenfe,  and  to  be  governed  folely  M] 
icafoa.’  I 


iiir 


By  the  cvcningi'foon  after  the  fun  went  down,  the  Hierjw 
i^ant,  whofe  name  was  MELEK-AMMONiBAHAUDER, 
Kisiittle  gueft  Moussjn-Poussin  [fo  he  called  our  travel^® 
arriv^  at -his  [)a]ace,  'or  neft,  where  he  is  moft  hofpitAlyf^T 
tertkined  by  the  qu^n  and  her  children,  who,  with  the 
9nd  aunt  of  the  Hierophant,  compofed  the  whole  royal  family*^ 
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.;)xWe  have  ibeen  fuffioiently'  (i^ticular.  to Jnfpixe  our  readers 
^th  ft’ddire  of  feeing  this'^bizarre  performance^-whicb  cer- 
tainlt  genius  reading,  erudition,  and  fefle<di6n;  and 

riiinas  congeni^  with  the  author’s  will  not  be  difappointed  in 
Aeir  experarions  of  raping  iniftrudHon'  and’  amufement  from 
^e’^perufaf  of  Mammuth;  ar.  Human  Nature  dijplaytd  an  'a 
grand^  ScaU,  .  '  ,  .1  > 


'.I-  .  11'  >  '  '  - 

Art.  VI.  An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe ;  with 
various  Papers  relative  t$>the  Plague ;  together  with  further  (Jh^ 
i  fervutions  on  feme  foreign  Prifons'  and  Hofpltals\  and  additional 
I  ^Remarks  on  the_  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Great-Britain  and  Iri^ 
land.  \  By  John  Howard^  Efq.  F.R.S.  12S.  Cadefl. 

.  ^London,  1789.  *  ‘  ‘ 

‘  ‘  j  [  Continued.  J  •  .  . 

ApTjER  thefe  important  communications  Mr,  Howard  pre- 
F\ Jolts  us  with  the  anfwers  to  a  fet  of  queries  refpedtiiig  the 
pUgue,  >ifhich  were  drawn  up  for  him  by  two  of  his  medical 
[Ifnends,  Dr.  Aikin  and  Dr.  jebb,  The  gentlemen,  of  the  tk- 
i  culty.to  whom, thefe  queries  were  propofed  arc,  Raymond,  phy- 
I  fidan  at  Marfcilles ;  Demollins,  furgeon  at  Marfeilles ;  Giova- 
I  nclli,*  phyficlan  to  the  lazaretto  at  Leghorn ;  the  phyficiaii  to 
[the  lazaretto  at  Malta;  Morandi,  phyfician  at  Venice;  Yer- 
: doni, *phylician  atTriefte;,a  Jew  phyfici^  at  Smyrna;  Fra. 

;;  Luigi. Di  Pavia,  prior  of  the  hofprtal  ot  San  Antonia  at  Smyrna^ 

I:  anfwers  of  thefe  gentlemen,  though  they  differ  on  various 
its^  all.  unite,  however,  in  confirming  the  author  in  hi$  per-^ 
Ion  that  the.  plague  is, communicated  by  near  appr^ch’  to,  6r 
al  contadi  with,  infe6led  perfons  or  things.  And  ^ this,  he 
I  is  a  point  which  it  is  a  great  pleafure  to  hinvto  be  Satisfied 
IH'RS  the  propoled  means  of  prevention  by  cu^dng  off  cpin* 
fication  with  the  fources  of  .infection  muft  depen4  upoui  it.  ^  . 
Vc  muft  not  forget  to  mention  that  his  confinement  iq  the 
reub  at  Venice  h^  nearly  proved  fatal  to  our  author. —The 
nfive  fmell  in  his  apartment  afflicted  him  with  a  confiant 
dach,"  his  appetite  *  failed  him,  and  he  began  to  apprehend 
approach  of  the  hofpital  fever.  His  refource  in  this  meianr 
ly  fituation  was  his  favourite  feheme  of  white- wafliing  the 
Is^of  his  room,  which  of^rated  fo  fortunately  and  inf^anta- 
ufly  that  he  was  at  once  delivered  from  the  noxious  effluvia, 
r^ftored  to  health  and.ftrength,  to  the  great  furprife  and  ad-* 
adon  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  lazaretto^.who  ,b^  jinhibed 
prejudices  agai lift,  the  meafurc.  .  .  .f;  . 

N  4  ‘ .  After 


too  Account  if  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe^ 

.  After  having  endeavoured  to  devclopc  the  rea!  caufes  of  the 
plague,  he  goes  on*  to  inquire  into  the  beft  modes  of  cure,  and 
prefents  us  with  an  abftraft  of  a  curative  and  prefervative  me¬ 
thod  to  be  obferved  in  the.  plague,  drawn  up ‘by  order  of  the 
magiftrates  of  health  at  Venice,  at  the  requeft  of  the  court  of 
Ruflia,  After  fomc  further  information  as  to  the  moft  fuccefs. 
ful  means  of  arrefting  this  dreadful  fcourge  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world,  wherein  its  progrefs  is  marked  vvjth  its  crueleft  tri¬ 
umphs,  he  proceeds  to  his  account  of  the  hofpitals  and  prifons 
on  the  continent.  .  '  '  ’  ’ 

He  begins  with  a  defeription  of  thofe  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
in  each  of  which  he  generally  finds  fomething  to  commeiKi ;  but 
feems  almoft  univerfally  difiatisfied  with  the  fmall  attention  paid 
to  thofe  moft  important  articles  .of  health,,  cleanlinefs,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  We  were  much  ftruck  with  the  noble  defign 
of  a  religious  aftbeiation  called  La  Confrairie  de  mifericorde, 
whofe  principal  objedl  is  to  vifit,  confole,  and  fuccour  their  fel- 
low-creatures  in  prifons  and  hofpitals.  In  following  our  author 
to  the  gallies  at  Toulon,  we  felt  an  involuntary' depreflion ;  to 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moft  perfefi 
freedom  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  no  objeft  gives  birth  to 
fcnfations  more  painful  than  the  forrowful  condition*  of  hopelcis 
flavery ;  and  a  fenfible  fpirit  can  breathe  with  greater  cheerful- 
nefs  the  clofc  and  contaminated  air  of  hofpitals,  than  the  purer 
atmofphere  which  in  vain  furrounds  thefe  melancholy  outcalis, 
Pallid  countenances  and  frefti  graves  are  fights  lefs  painful  and 
difpiriting ;  yet  fo  full  of  refources  is  the  mind  of  man,  when 
properly  exercifed  and  fuftained  by  religious  contemplation,  that 
ibme  have  paffed  their  lives  with  ferenity  even  in  thefe  fituationsi 
The  author  met  with  a  proteftant  flave,  whofe  name  is  Francois 
Conde,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  gallies  at  this  place  forty- 
two  years,  for  having  been  concerned  with  fome  boys  in  a  quarrel 
with  a  gentleman,  who  loft  his  gold-headed  cane  in  a  private 
houfe  at  Paris.  He  had  been  condemned  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and,  after  four  years  confinement,  had  procured  a  Bible,  by 
.  the  aid  of  which  he  learnt  to  read,  and  rendered  his  ‘  mind  ft- 
perior  to  the  abfurdities  and  errors  of  the  Romifli  faith ;  fincc 


his  fellow-prifoners.  There  are,  however,  feme  circumftancf^ 
to  be  confidered  which  deduft  a  little  from  our‘ fenfibilitiesi' 
behalf  of  thefe  miferable  culprits.  While  common  reafoii  con 
vinces  us  that  their  own  hardihefs  and  atrocity  have  occafionr^ 
the  f^erings  of  the  greater  part,  it  is  a  comfortable,  deli veraiK^ 
to  oiir  feelings  to  be  affured  by  the  author  that  their  clothing 
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anJ  A\ct  are  clean  and  whdefome:  and  that  a  particular  galley  is 
appropriated  to  the  aged  ainl  infirm,  that  from  this  fuitable. ar¬ 
rangement  may  refult  a  jufter  and  milder  proportion  of  labour. 

^  The  author  Teems  better  fatisfied  with  the  hofpitals  of  Italy 
than  thofe  of  France.  Thefe  advantages  are  greatly  owing  to 
the  liberal,  aiWve,  and  humane  condudt  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  on  whom -Mr.  Howard  bcftows  an  eulogy  that  cannot- 
but  be  a  grateful  prefent  to  princes  themfelvcs  from  a  quarter  fo 
truly  refpedlable.  At  the  hofpital  of  Savona  the  furgeon,  with 
much  good  fenfe,  complained  of  the  injudicious  cuftom  of  mixing 
chirurgical  with  other  patients,  and  condemned  the  unvidioleTomc 
and  flovenly  habit. of  fpitting  on  the  walls  and  floorst  Thefe 
inconveniencies  were,  however,*  greatly  compenfated  by  the  fiii- 
gular  delicacy  and  advantage  of  an  alcove  rcceft,  conc^cd.by  a 
linen  curtain  between  the  beds  in  the  women's  wards.'*' At  Leg¬ 
horn,  Florence,  and  Pifa>  the  hofpitals  are  regulated  with  ad¬ 
mirable  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  and  comfort  of  the  patients ; 
at  Pifa  he  particularly  notices  the  neatnefs  of  the  women's  wards, 
the  free  admittance  of  air,  and  the  exhilcrating  profpedl  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  botanical  garden  from  the  windows. 

-  The  prifon  at  Malta  he  greatly difapproves  of,  and  reflefts  with 
feeling  and  propriety  upon  the  mercilefs,  unchriftian-like  maxim 
of  perpetual  hoftility  againft  the  Turks,  avowed  by  thofe  catholic 
knights,  which  proves  the  means  of  filling  the  prifon  with  num¬ 
bers  of  unhappy  peafants,  fifhermen,  and  failors,  from  the  coafts 
of  Barbary.  The  Hofpital  at  Malta  is  ill  conduced,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  under  the  direction  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  perfon, 
the  older  knights-  (for  out  of  this  body  the  governor  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  chofen)  not  caring  to  fubmit  to  the  confinement  and 
danger  of  the  office.  The  fick  are  ferved  by  the  merft  unfeel¬ 
ing  of  all  the  wretches  upon  earth  ;  and  the  author  once  beheld 
eight  or  nine  of  them  entertained  with  the  extravagancies  of  a 
dying  man,  who  was  delirious.*  '  ♦ 

The  hofpitals  and  prifons  in  Turkey  come  next  under  con- 
fideration.  The  precipitate  executions  at  Smyrna  prevent  the 
prifons  from  being  too  much  crow/ded;  and  that  there  maybe 
no  lofs  of  time,  the  miferable  few  that  are  under  confinement 
have  moft  of  them  to  expeft  the  repeated  application  of  the 
baftinado.  In  this  city  there  are  leveral  hofpitals  ;*  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  faftory  have  each  of  them  built  one  ;  but  the  Vene¬ 
tian  or  Italian  hofpital  is  the  beft  adminiltered,  being  under  the 
diredion  of  a  worthy  and  affidiious  prior.  The  French  alfo, 
and  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  have  hofpitals  here. 

I  The  prifotis  at  Conftantinople  prefented  nothing  to'our  'ati- 
jthor  that  was  remarkable,  except  indeed  an  air  of  dccorifnV  and 
l^tranquillity  not  common  in  thefe  places  3  which  he  found,  up  a 

inquiry, 
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inquiry,  refulted  ftom  the  circumftance  of  the  prifoners  being 
allowed  no  beverage  but  water.  -  >  v  ’  ^  ^  v::!  .  .  . 

'The Turks  have  few  hofpitals  at  Conftantinople.  Thofe  in- 
tended  for  tbe-fick  lare  miferably’  ncgleded  $  but  there  are  two 
fbrdunatics  admirably  built,  and  proof  ^againA  fire;  In  this  re. 
ecptacle,  however,  '^kttients  are  Created- with  a'  very  fmali 
lhare  of  attenHon  and  it  is  remarkable^  that  -this  infatuated  peo. 
pie,- while -they -^difeover  fuch  little  concern  and  reverence  for 
human  beings,  have  actually- provided  an  afylum. for  cats, Tituated 
near  the  mofque  of  San  Sophia 

.  Tha' conftradion- of-the  prifons,*  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prilbners,  iii  Germany,  were  far  from  being- agreeable  to  the 
humane  notions  of  Mr.  Howard.  The  exclufion  of  light,  the 
heavy  irons,  and  the  rare  attendance  of  priefts,  were  unavailing 
rigours  which  he  faw -with-juft  indignation,  -  It  is  a  comfort, 
however,  to  be  told  that  the -humanity  and  good  fenfe  of  the 
prefent  emperor  have  induced  hin^  to  refeue  his  country  from 
the  ignominy  refleded  upon  it  by  the  pfadtice  of  the  torture,  that 
foul  and  execrable  mockery  . of  reafon,  religion,  and  truth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  conyidls  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  ftreetsj 
at  night  they  lie  in  their  clothes,  and  are  chained  to  the  floor; 
and  ^e  room,  having  no  other  windows  than  two  holes  in  the 
ceiling,  is  extremely  ofFenfivc. 

There  are  many  noble  inftitutions  in  Vienna  and  its  fuburbs 
for  the  various  delcriptions  of  invalids.  The  moft  diftinguifhed 
are  the  general  hofpital,  the  hofpital  for  lunatics,  the  military 
hofpital,  and  the  foundling  hofpital.  There  are  befides  many 
Icfs  conflderable  foundations;  but  all  are  in  a  flourifhing  flate, 
having  the  benefit  of  the  emperor’s  particular  patronage  and  en* 
couragement.  This  prince  was  fo  condefeending  -as  to  give 
Mr.  Howard  a  private  audience,  and  fo  humane  and  difereet  as 
to  adopt  many  of  his  ideas,  which  he  thought  were  calculated 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje<9s.  It  muft  be  a  comfort 
to  the  emperor  in  his  prefent  illncfs  to  refledt  that  numbers,  who 
have  felt  and  acknowledged  his  faving  hand,  are  probably  at  this 
time  employed  in  praying  for  his  recovery. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  a  precife  account  of  the  ftate  of 
prifons  and  hofpitals  in  Holland;  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  notice  of  the  rarity  of  executions  in,  this  country, 
>cnly  five  criminals  having  been  executed  in  Amfterdam  for  the 
eight  years  preceding  1703,  and  only  one  from  that  time  to 
1787.  This  hefuppofes  may  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  to 
the  great  folemnity  with  which  riieir  executions  arc  performed. 
In  Utrecht  there  had  been  no  execution  for  the  city  or  province 
for  the  twenty-four  years  preceding  January  1787.  Notwith- 
Handing,  however,  it  is  the  fpirit  of  this  country  to  be  fparing 
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In  executions,  the  order  and  exa^lnefs  of  its  police  is  wor?* 
thy  to  be  imitated  by  every  city  la  Europe. 

In  July  1787  the  autbor  profecuted  his  inquiry  through  Scot¬ 
land.  Of  the  prifons  Kc  ^iveS'  us  no  accoun^' being  diflatished 
altogether  with  the  condition  he  found  ithem  in,  and  perceiving 
no  alteration  fince  his  forijier  vifit.  ‘•He  pays,  however,  a  hand« 
fomc  tribute  to  the  lord^prov'oft  for  his  unfuccefsful  exertions  to 
produce  a  reform.  The  charitable  ihftitutions  in  Edinburgh  of 
which  he  takes  notice  are,  the  inHrmary,  the  orphan  horpita4 
the  workhoufe,  and  the  hofpital  for.  old  people.  This  laft 
afylum  is  a  neat,  quiet,'  and  comfortable  retr^t,  where  every 
article  is  provided  for  the  helplefs  inhabitants  which,  to  mode¬ 
rate  expectations, (  can  furnifh  out  the  means  of  .  health  and 
chcerfulnefs* ‘  •  .  .  .  '  m  &  1 

Of  Irifli  prifons  our  author  makes  but  an  indifferent  report. 
The*  goals' ieem  .to  be  conftruCfed.upori  a  very  reprehenfible 
plan,  having  fronts  fit  for  palaces,  with  apartments  that  are  not 
even  proper  receptacles  for  the  wretches  for  whom  they  are  de-r 
figned.  Many  neceffary  reftriftions  arc  here  very  little  attended 
^Oj  vifitars  are  too  carelefsly  admitted,  and  the  ruinous  cfFeds 
of  ftfong  liquors  are  every  day  feen  in  the  tumult  and  difordcr 
that  prevail  in  .the  prifons.  At  Dublin  Newgate  there  are  no 
proper  drains,  no  baths,  and  no  apartments  for  the  goaler.  Many 
of  the  women  lie  .on  flag-ftones,.  with  a  very  little  ftraw  almoil; 
worn  toduft)»  and  on  the  men’s  fide  feveral  boys,  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  were  confined  with  the  moft  praClifed 
and  daring  offenders. 

.The  author  fays  he  has  good  grounds-for  aflerting  that  In  the 
Bridewell  a  puncheon  of  whifkey  has  been  drank  in  a  week;  and 
the  prifoners  will  fell  their  bread  at  any  price  to  procure  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  well-known  propenfity  of  the  Irifli  towards 
ftrong  drink,  puts  the  author  in  mind  of  a  very  fenfible  palEigc 
in  Dr.  Aikin’s  remarks  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philofophkral  and 
Literary  Society  at  Manchefter,  Vol.  I.  p.  89,  in  which  this 
pntftice,  and  the  miftaken  grounds  on  which  it  is  often  defcndcc^ 
arejuftly  reprobated:  '  ;  1  ,  vj  ^ 

j  ,  ■  •  «  t  » »  ♦  i  . «  ■  •  ■ 

*  In  Dr.  Aikin’s  remarks  on' the  different  fuccefs,  with  refpeft  to 
keyth;  of  fome  attempts  to  pafs  the  winter. in  high  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,'*  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 'and Thildfopkical  Society  of 
Manchefter,  Vol.  1.'  p.  89,  having  related ‘feveral  accounts,’  he 'thuJi 
obferves  as  to  the  important  anicle  of  thwr  dyink :  ^  It  appears 
in  all  the  unfuccefsfuUinftances,  Viitons  ahd  fpirituous  lil^uor^'wci^ 
nfcd,  and  probably  in  confiderable  quantities.  ’Thas,‘*in  one  of  the 
Dutch  journals,'  notice  is  taken  that  an*  allowance  of  brandy  iieguh 
to, be  ferved\  to  each  roan  as  foon^as  they  middle,  of  Scptemhci^ 
Wnters  on  the  feurvy  feetn,  alrooft^unanimoufly,.  to  conffder.a  per- 
bon  of  thefe  liquors  as  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  diet  of  perfons 

expofed 
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expoTed  to  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe ;  and  due  deference  ought  cer. 
tainly  to  be  paid  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  ;  but,  convinced 
as  1  am  that  art  never  made  fo  fatal  a  prefent  to  mankind  as  the  in. 
vention  of  diftilling  fpirituous  liquors,  and  that  they  are  feldom  or 
never  a  neceffary,  but  almoll  always  a  pernicious  article  in  the  diet 
pf  men  in  health,  I  cannot  but  look  with  peculiar  fatisfadllon  on  the 
confirmation  this  opinion  receives  by  the  events  in  thefe  narratives, 

^  The  temporary  glow  and  elevation  caufed  by  fplrituous  liquors 
arc,  I  imagine,  very  fallacious’ tokens  of  their' good  efFefls;  as  they 
arc  always  fucceeded  by  a  greater  reverfe,  and  tend  rather  to  con* 
fume  and  exhauft,  than  to  feed  and  invigorate,  the  genuine  principle 
of  vital  energy.  Another*  extremely  pernicious  efFetf  of  thefe 
liquors  is,  the  indolence  and  llupidity  they  occafion,  rendering  men 
inattentive' to  their  own  preiervation,  and  unwilling  to  ufe  thole  ex¬ 
ertions  which  are  fo  peculiarly  neceffary  in  fituations  like  thofe  dc. 
icribed  in  the  foregoing  narratives.*  ,  • 


Mr,  Howard’ fpeaks  more  favourably  of  the  hbfpitals  than  of 
the  prifons  in  Dublin ;  though*  iri  thefe  his  feeling  and  penetra¬ 
tion  oblige  him  to  enumerate  .many  improprieties.  The  infti- 
tutions  that  appear  to  be  beft  condudled  are  the  lying-in  hof- 
pital,  the  hofpital  for  lunatics,  and  the  military  and  marine 
hofpitals.  That  for  incurables  is  miferably  neglefted  in*  all  the 
moft  effential  points.  They  are  now  building  a  new  prifon,  in 
a  fine  fituation,  for  the  Dublin  county  goal.  Mr.  Howard  no- 
tices  a  ftriking  oppofition  between  the  north  and  fouth  infir¬ 
maries  at  Cork,  the  one  having  all  the  windo^  fhut  throughout 
the  houfc,  and  confequently  all  the  rooms  clbfe  and  offenfive; 
the  other  preferving  the  wards,  both  of  the  men  and  women, 
frelh  and  wholefome  by  having  the  windows  continually  open. 
We  oennot  forbear  extradling  a  note  from  this  page,  which  re¬ 
flects  fo  much  honour  upon  a  worthy  individual : 


•  I  had  the  pleafure  to  hear  that  the  worthy  mayor  of  Cork,  Sa¬ 
muel  Rowland,  Efq.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  corporation,  has 
abolifhed  the  two  annual  dinners  on  the  election  and  fwearing  in 
days  of  the  chief  magiftrate  and  fheriffs,  which  were  the  occafion  of 
much  irregularity;  and  fubftituted  in  lieu  thereof  a  permanent  and 


mod  ufeful  charity,  to  be  fupported  by  the  money  formerly  expended 
therein,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  20c/.  This  annual  fum  is  to  be 


difpofed  of  by  triiftees  for  the  relief  of  indigent  freemen,  their  wives 
and  children  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  future 
augmentation  by  bequefts  and  donations.* 


The  author  proceeds  next  to  the  confideration  of  the  charter 
fchools  in  Ireland,  of  whicji  there  are  thirty-eight,  defigned  for 
the  inilruclion  of  the  children  of  popifh  and  other  poor  nativevS 
.in  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  tri^ 
religion ;  befides  two  called  the  Ranelagh  fchools,  which  admit 
only  the  children  of  proteftants.  It  is  bis  general  opinion  of 

them 
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I  that  they  are  a  charity  of  a  very  noble  kind,  and  capable 
of  becoming  extenfively  beneficial ;  but  that  ftill  there  is  inter¬ 
woven  in  their,  prefent  condition  a  long  train  of  abufes  that 
challenge  a  parliamentary  inveftigation.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  many  fenfible  hints  this  fedion  contains  for  the  im¬ 
provement’ of  this  great  and  national  fcheme  of  charity;  we 
fhall  only  obferve  that  he  does  not  forget  to  lay  his  ufual  ftref$ 
uoon  the  necellity  of  cleanlinefs,  and  a  free  admiffion  of  airg 

I  he  efteems  the  fedentary  and  feeble  occupation  of  fpinning 
mproper  labour  for  boys ;  and  that  he  thinks  the  arts  of 
ng  trees  and  cultivating  the  ground,  are  objeds  on  which 
might  be  more  fuitably  and  more  advantageoufly  em- 

fter  thus  endeavouring,  by  this  general  view  of  the  fufFer- 
of  the  fpecies,  to  excite  in  our  bofoms  a  catholic  Ipirit  of 
n  and  brotherly  affedion,  of  tender  anxiety  and  commifer- 
1  for  the  natives  of  all  countries,  and  the  difciples  of  all  re¬ 
ins,  the  excellent  author  leads  us  back  to  the  contemplation 
jjeds  ftill  nearer  to  our  hearts,  and  more  conneded  with  out 
refts,  and  attacks  at  once  our  fympathy  and  fhame,  by  con¬ 
ing  us  that,  in  this  free  and  enlightened  land,  abufes  are  ftill 
;red  to  proceed  in  our  hofpitals  and  prifons,  calculated  to  ren- 
the  wicked  more  hardened  and  profane,  and  to  deprefs  the  mi- 
ble  with  frefh  accumulations  of  forrow. 

Ls  we  have  allowed  much  fcope  for  our  remarks  upon  that 
;  of  the  volume  which  we  thought  moft  new  and  curious, 
obfervations  on  this  divifion  muft  neceflarily  contrad  them¬ 
es,  and  we  fhall  only  give  a  few  particulais  relative  to  the 
icipal  prifons  and  hofpitals  in  London  and  Southwark, 

Jo  alteration  had  taken  place,  either  in  Newgate  or  the 
et,  fince  the  laft  vifit  the  author  made  to  thofc  places.  The 
dition  of  Newgate  is  peculiarly  lamentable.  The  old  and 
ng  are  promifcuoufly  crowded  together,  liquors  are  ftill  fold 
weat  quantities,  the  infirmary  for  men  has  only  feven  iron 
Reads,  though  there  w-ere  then  tvventy  fick,  and  the  infir- 
y  for  women  contains  only  one  window,  and  no  bedfteads. 
ne  of  the  fame  objedions  he  makes  to  the  Poultry  and  Wood- 
»t  Compters.  At  Bridewell  no  alteration  has  taken  place, 
ept  indeed  one  for  the  worfe,  the  removal  of  a  ventilator, 
the  New  Prifon  at  Clerkenwell  there  are  many  defects.  The 
bn,  however,  is  clean,  owing  to  the  double  allowance  of 
ad  given  to  the  wardfmen,  certain  orderly  prifoners  appointed 
preferve  it  fo.  The  keeper’s  falary  is  50/.  and  his  perquifites 
fuffered  to  amount  to  250/.  to  make  up  which  fum  prifoners 
detained  for  their  fees,  and  are  often  obliged  to  pawn  their 
niy  clothing.  . 

.  •  '  Great 
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'Great  part  of  the  Savoy  having  been  lately  burned  down,  the 
prifoners  are  crowded  into  two  rooms.  This  place  is  in  a  mi- 
ferable  condition ;  and  the  diftrefsful  Situation  of  the  prifoners 
cccafions  many  deaths  in  the  year.  Weftmiufter  prifon  is  in  a 
cotndition  very  little  fuperior.  r  ;  /  ‘*1^ 

'  In,  Xothill-Fields  Bridewell,  no  bedding,  no  infirmary,  no 
employment,  A  room,  which  the  late  worthy  keeper  ufed  as  a 
chapel,  is  now  converted  into  a  place  of  rendezvous,  which  the 
men  and  women  fteal  over  to  at  night,  from  their  refp^ive  apart¬ 
ments,  for  the  purpofes  of  debauchery.  ^  :  •*  1. 

In  the  King*s-Bench  and  Marflialfea  prifohs  liquors  are  fold  in 
the  lame  manner  as  before  the  ail  of  24th  of  Geo.  III.  ‘Within 
the  Marlhalfea  tliere  is  an  alehoufe,  which  is  frequently  the  fcenc , 
cf  drunkennefs  and  riot. 

We  ftiall  now  offer  a  concife  account  of  the  hdfpitals  in  this 
great  city.  The  many  noble  charities  which  prefent  themfeivcs 
every  where  to  our  view,  we  cannot  but  confider  with  fenfible  fa- 
tisfawon,as  fo  many  undoubted  proofs  of  the  Zealand  hutnanitj 
of  our  countrymen  f  yet,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  many 
bad  contrivances  and  unaccountable  overfights  which  difappoim 
thefe  benevolent  purpofes,  we  acknowledge  and  lament  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  all  human  fchemes,  which  are  often  magnificent  in 
defign,  but  in  execution  imbecile  or  abortive. 

'  T  he  author  begins  with  the  London  Hofpital  in  Whitechapel 
road. '  In  this  generous  inftitution  patients  are  admitted  without 
fee  or  reward  to  nurfes,  or  any  fecurity  for  the  expence  of  bu¬ 
rial  or  removal.  All  accidental  cafes,  whether  recommended 
or. not,  arc  received  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Here  isal 
'large  chapel,  in  which  divine  fervice  is  performed  twice  every! 
Sunday,  and  prayers  read  three  days  in,  the  week.  But  the  pal- 1 
^  lages  are  dark,  there  are  no  cifterns  for  w^ter,  medical  and  chi* I 
rurgical  patients  are  lodged  together,  and  the  houfe  has  not  becnl 
whitevralhed  for  fome  years.  The  committee  are,  how* I 
ever,  exerting  themfelves,  and  making  improvements  in  this! 
hofpital.  I 

.  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital  is,  in  general,  commended  by  ourl 
author.  The  wards  being  double  have  not  the  advantage  oil 
oppofite  windows;  but  they  are  clean,  and  not  offenfive.  The! 
*  ftaircafes  are  wide,  and  the  landing-places  fpacious.  Mr.  Howard,! 
in  a  long  note  to  this  page,  gives  us' an  account  of  Chritt« 
Hofpital,  which  adjoins  to  Bartholomew’s,  and  aoes  great 
^to  this  noble  and  extenfive  foundation.  I 

Middlefex  Hofpital,  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
feffing  but  very  low  funds,  has  an  air  of  great  poverty  aj* 
wretchednefs.  Among  the  printed  orders  there  is  one  whtf® 
Mr.  Howard  very  properly  condemns,  ‘  that  ril  drugs,  medicine 
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<  materials,  and' neceffarrcs,  be*  bought  of  thofe  perfons  who 
«  win  furnift  them  atf  the  cheapeft  rate  ;  and‘that  the  preference 
I  t6  tradfeffnen  who  are  fubfefibers/ 

The  author*Very  much  approves  of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital  in 
Southwark^  and  particularly  notices  an  excellent  order,  which 
wc  fc#  prefent  to  the  reader,  with  Mr.  Howard’s  comment 
upon  It  t  ^  '  .  ' '  * 

...li  V  .  ^  . 

il(That  if  ^ny,fqrgeon  have  any  conliderable  or  extraordinary  ope¬ 
ration  to  perform,  he  (hall  give  notice  of  the  time  of  his  doing  the 
iaqie  to, the  other  furgeons,  that  they  niay  be  prefent  *  But  I 
fcarcbod  in  vain  to  find  (what  I  have  often  wifhed  were  a  ftanding 
Older  in.  all  hoipitals)  that  no  amputaticn  ihould  ever  take  place  till 
after  a*cohfultation  of  three  medicargentlemen,.  who  (hall  be  of  una¬ 
nimous  opinion  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that 'there  is  no 
orobabilitv  of  effeftine  a  cure  without  the  ufe  of  *thc  knife  and 


^Cluy’s  Hofpital,  in  Southwark,  was  founded  and  endowed  at 
thc.fole  expence  of  Thomas  Guy,  a  private  citizen  of  London, 
and  erefted  during  his  life-time.  The  plan  and  condudl  of  this 
hofpital  appear  to  have  met  the  ideas  of  the  author  above*  any 
that  had  hitherto  fallen  under  his  confideration.  It  is  never- 
thelefs  open  to  fome  exceptions. 

^The  Weftminfter  Hofpital  in  St.  James’s-Street,  and  St* 
George's  Hofpital  at  Hyde-Park-Corner,  are  liable  to  many 
objeSions.  Both  are  offenfive  and  dirty,  and  the  beds  are  pa¬ 
rallel  and  clofe  to  the  walls,  with  wooden^  tellers.  Bedding  is 
an  .article  on  which  Mr.  Howard  particularly  infills,  and  w^hich 
he  complains  is  generally  but  ill  attended  to  throughout  all  the 
receptacles  for  the  fick  and  the  criminal  in  this  metropolis. 

He  bellows  much  praife  on  the  Lock  Hofpital,  near  Hyde- 
Park-Corner,  intended  for  the  relief  of  venereal  patients  only; 
and  exhibits  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  inllitution  in  a  note^ 
which  we  cannot  forbear  extradling : 

•  A  prejudice  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  many  people  againft 


fuch  hofpitals  wiU,  I  hope,  be  my  excufe  for  copying  the  in ti^uc- 
doo  to  the  Abftradl  of^the  Rules  and  Orders. 

*  The  difeafe  w  hich  entitles  the  objcils  of  this  hofpital  to  relief.  Is 
initfelf  extremely  loathfome,  and  direful  in  its  effeds;  and  the  un- 
happy  fufferers,  if  poverty  be  their  companion,  are  doubtlefs  involved 
ia.the^  moft  deplorable  wretchednefs. 

*  Many  a  worthy  woman  has  here  to  lament  the  diabolical  pro- 
fli^y  of  an  abandoned  hulband.  Many  a  poor  and  helplefs  infant 
td Tfeplofe  its  being  the  offspring  of  a  diilempered  parent.  Many 
t  young  creature  of  tender  years,  yea,  even  in  infancy  itfclf,  has  to 

the  inhuman  violence  of  a  difeafed,  filthy,  and  loathfome  ra- 
^cr.  Others'  who  have  been  led-  away  by  the  arts  and  wiles  or 

feducers. 
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feducersy  by  promifes  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  fair  words  meant 
only  to  deceive.  And,  lalUy,  many  who  have  inadvertently  fought 
their  own  ruin,  have  alfo  been  cured  in  this  hofpital;  fuch/ many 
fucb,  but  for  this  houfe,  had  rotted  and  perilhed  miferably.  Some 
of  thefe,  whofe  lives  have  happily  been  preferved,  have  kilTcd  the 
rod  of  afRidlion;  by  the  blefling  of  God  have  turned  from  their  ini^ 
quity,  and  been  happily  reftored  to  their  family,  their  country,  and 
themfelvcs. 

•.Therefore  their  having  brought  on  themfelvcs,  the  difeafe  by 
their  own  fin  and  folly  is  no  reafon  why  they  ihould  be  left  to  periih. 
A  life  loll  to  the  public,  from  whatever  caufe,  is  ftill  a  lofs.  If  >vc 
fpeak  of  the  matter  in  a  Chriftian  view,  how  dare  any,  who  profefj 
to  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill,  make  this  an  objedion? 
Suppofe  the  Redeemer  had  urged  fuch  a  plea  againft  becoming  poor 
for  our  fakes  ;  fuppofe  he  had  faid  of  us,  •  Leave  thofe  finners  to 
to  the  confequences  of  their  fin  and  folly  ;  they  are  miferable,  guilty, 
lofi  and  undone,  but  it  was  their  o-wn  fault  j  let  them  periih  eternally* 
let  the  law  take  its  vengeance  on  them ;  1*11  not  becohie  poor  for 
their  fak^,  to  fa ve’ them  from  its  curfc,  for  they  do  hot  defsi  ve  that  I 
fhould.’  Hid  this  been  the  language  of  our  Lord,  where  had  wc 
now  been  t  *  We  (hould  not  now  be  partaldng  of  his  mercies,  but 
feeling  his  righteous  vengeance ;  not  invited  to  an  opportunity  of 
(hewing  pity  and  compaffion  to  others,  but  ourfelves  in  torment,  cry¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  a*  drop  of  water  to  cool  our  toagues. 

«  And  though  this  charity  gives  encouragement  to  repentance,  by 
giving  the  moll  profligate  •  fair  opportunity  to  refled  and  amend 
their  lives,  yet  it  deftroys  all  incitement  to  prefumption,  by  affording 
no  repetition  of  its  countenance  and  favour,  to  the  hardened  and  im¬ 
penitent  ;  for  it  is  a  fixed,  determinate,  fundamental  rule  of  the  cha¬ 
rity,  that  no  perfon  whatfoever,  if  once  difeharged,  is  ever  to  be 
admitted  a  fecond  time.  And  all  the  patients  have  a  paper  of  rules 
and  diredions  delivered  to  them  at  their  admiflion,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  (land  thefe  words : 

•  N.  B.  Having  been  once  cured,  or  difeharged  for  any  other  caufe 
out  of  this  hofpital,  you  never  can  be  admitted  again.’ 

•*Therefore  the  language  of  this  inilitution  is,  like  that  of  our 
bleffed  Lord,  •  Go,  and  fin  ho  more  and,  like  him,  it  adds,  ^  left 
a  worfe  thing  happen  unto  thee.’ 

£  To  be  continued.  ’  ]  ' 
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iUT.  VIl.  A^ice  to  the  Female  Sex  in  general^  particularly  thoft 
'in  a  State  of  Pregnancy  and  Lying-in ;  the  Complaint  's  incident  ta 
■  fPfir  rejpeilive  Sitseations  are  fpeeifedy  and  Treatment-  recom¬ 
mended,  agreeable  to  modem  Practice.  The  Refult  of  Obfervation 
end  Experience,  To  which  it  added  an  Appendixi  containing  fame 
Pirellitns  relative  to  the  Management  of  Children  in  the  firjl  Part 
of  Life,  By  fohn  Griggy  Praliitioner  in  Midwifery,  Surgeon 
U  the  Pauper  Charity  in  Bath,  and  late  of  his  Aiajejiy's  Navy. 
gvo.  3s.  6<].  boards.  Hazard,  Bath }  Robinlbns,  Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

f  #  ^ 

\ytANY  books  of  medical  advice  have  been  addfcfTed  to  the 
female  fex ;  among  which  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  is 
[that  of  Dr.  Leake,  which  has  already  undergone  fev^ir  edi- 
tioBS.  The  prefent  author  differs  from  his  jpredeceffor  in  the 
execution,  and  apparentiv  likewife  in  the  dengn  of  the  work.. 

I  hough  we  might  infer  from  its  title  that  it  was  calculated 
fively  for  the  ufe  of  women,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
idled -leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Grigg  was  .de^ 

1  of ’introducing.it  to  medical  readers;  and  indeed  not 
lut  fome  juft  pretenfions  to  their  notice.*  We  cannot  fay 
Bve  meet  with  any  thing  new  in  the  treatife ;  but  the  ob- 
ions  it  Contains  have  been  confirmed  by  experifence ;  and 
digefted  into  a  general  fyftfem  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  ^he 
e  fex.  Of  fuch.a  work  it  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  giv^ 
:imen;  for  which  purpofe  we  (Hall  takeHthe  chapter,  on  the 
ions  of  the  breads  in  confequence  of  conceptioi^  not  only 
ing  the  fliorteft  in  the  volume,  but  as  directing  the  uft  of 
ipple-machinc,^  when  the  application  of  it  is  n^efiary : 

1  confequence  of  conception,  a  more  than  ordinary  connexion 
place  between  the  uterus  and  breads;  the  latter  are  gradually 
;cd,  the  circle  furrounding  each  nipple  appears  broader,  of  z 
f  colour  than  ufual,  attended,  in  fome,  perfons/ with  ^ a  parti- 
irritation  about  thofe  parts,  which  increafe  in  fize,  and  look 
r  than  before ;  (light  (hooting  pains  are  felt  throughout,  with 
inefs  in  the  arm-pits,  and  a  fecretion  of  a  niilky  'fiuid.  When 
hove  fymptoms  are  attended  at  certain  intervals  with  (light 
mgs,  fucceeded  by  increafed  heat,  nothing  proves  fo  efficacious 
lag  a  little  blood,  gentle  laxative  medicines,  fomentations  of 
milk  and  water,  and  immediately  after,  anointing  the  parts 
^phorated  oil,  covering  them  with  fiannel,  and  fiifpendlng 
in  fofe  linen  cloths  from  the  (houlders. 

Vearing  the  days  tight  over  the  breads.  Is  a  praflice  at  all  times 


Mcome  flattened  by  the  long  and  continued  compreflion,  and 
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arc  often  rendered  incapable  of  performing  the  office  intended  tlicnj 
by  nature ;  the  nipples  fink,  fo  that  they  arc  not  without  difficuhy 
drawn  out  to  their  hatural'fize ;  and  fomctimes'this  cannot  be  done 

V  Whoever  confiders  th'e  'firufture  of  the  cheft;  which  contains  the 
heart  and  thofe  important  organs  of  refpiratioh'^lled  the  lungs,  and 
*how  this  cavity  requires  to  be  enlarged  and'diminifbed,  fees  plain!) 
that,  whenever  this  'motion  is  reftrained,  which  it  muft  be  to  a  con. 
iidcrablc  degree  by  tight  lacing  the  IVays,  the  cbnftant  how  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  its  reflux  into  the  atmofphere,  is  greatly  ob. 
itrufled^  and.the.conititution  itfelf  eventually  injured.  Likewifeif 
preflurc  from  the  flays  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  tlie  trunk  of 
the  body,  the  womb  is  prevented  from  afeending,  and  either  a  inif. 
carriage  is  the  unhappy  confe'quence,  or  the  belly  becomes  pendu- 
‘Ipiis;  a  circumftance  which  is  hot  only  very  troublefome,  buthasa 
'great  (hare  in  producing  difficult  labour,  'and  many  iriconveniencit?, 
as  well  before  as  after  it.  This  increafed  bulk  anteriorly,  fo  coi- 
monly  met  >vith  among ,  the  inferior  clafs  of  women,  is  generallj 
owing  to  the  above  praftice,  or  to  thdr  wearing  hard  flays,  ren« 
.dered  heavy  by  their  weight  and  large  pockets  affixed,  &c.  and  inafi) 
of  them  have  ftill  a  very  miftaken  notion,  that  the  lower  the  burfc 
they  carry  is  prefTed  downwards,  the  lefs  difficult  will  their  labo 
be.  It  requires  no  great  (hare  of  reafoning  power  to  confute  fo  d 
gerous  an  opinion. 

‘  The  body  fhould  therefore  enjoy  perfeft  eafc  and  freedom  wii 
'xefpcft  to  drefs,  that  nothing,  either  by  its  weight  or  prelTure,  e 
give  uneafinefs  or  painful  fenfation. 

*  The  nipples  are  fometimes  fore  and  inflamed  at  this  early  peri 
of  geftation;  and,  as  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  extended  from 
,fo  dbc  breaft  .itfclf,  timely  recourfe  Ihould  be  had  to  fuch  means 
may  prevent  this  effeft.  A  tinSure  of  the  buds  of  the  tacamd^^ 
tree  in  brandy,  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed.  The  brine  of  faltedi 
proves  generally  too  irritating,  efpecially  when  the  heat  is  cdnli 
able,  and  the  nipples  chapped  j  in  this  cafe,  wafliing  them  wii 
‘WeakJTolutibn  of  fugar  of  lead  and  honey  of  rofes  will  be  found  ics 
'ifeniceible.  When  they  are  funk  into  the  breaft,  an  attempt  6 
■be  made  to  draw  them  out,  otherwife  it  will  be  difficult,  and  pe 
impraAicable,’  for  the  mother,  however  defirous  (he  may  be,  to 
fuCK ;  for  this  purpofe  'a  variety  of  glafTes  have  been  invented  * 
applied ;  but  that  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  ‘  other  means  is  < 
dafiic  nippU-machim^  which  may  be  ufed  by  the  perfon  herfelf  «■ 

.following  manner: 

•  Prefs  die  air  out  of  the  bag,  without  removing  the  compr^^ 
then  place  the  glafs  cap,  which  is  affixed  to  it,  upon  the  bre^n 
as .  th^  it  may  receive  the  nipple ;  upon  taking  off  the  prefiur? 
great  a  fuftion  is  produced  (provided  the  elaflic  is  equally  rouni| 
draws  out  the  nip^  by  degrees  till  it  affumes  its  proper  flze* 
.machine,  if  properly  applied,  fi^ly  adheres  to  the  breaft,  wh 
,  ihay  remain  about  the  fpace  of  a  minute  (a  very  fmall  deg 

preiTurc  on  the  bag  will  di(eng:ige  it),  and  the  ufe  of  it  may 
.j)eated  difcretionally.  Before  it  is  ufed,  a  little  warm  water  i 
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^  dfawn  into  it,  and  then  c^ed^ed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  dean« 
ing  itr  hut  to  render  the  whole  warmer^  and  confequeatly  more  agr^« 
able  to  the  fenfadon  of  the  patient ;  or  it  may  be  held  in  the,hand» 
imtil.it  aequires.  a* proper  degree  of^  warmth.  '  This  circuatilance 
^ght  never  to  be  becaufe  If  applied  cold,  it  tTlllTometimes 

ocufion  a  further  fhrinking  or  contra^ion*  of  the  mpple^  wl^ih  the 
bread  i  whereas,  if  made  ufe  of  wheii  warmed,’  it  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  relax  and  favour  the  elongauon  of  this  tender  vehicle  ^f 
noorilhment/  v  '  ^ 

•  r  * 

The  direftlons  concerning  the  management  of  young  chil¬ 
dren,*  given  in  the  appendix,  may  be  ufeful  to  nurfes.  In  both 
treafifes  Mr.  Grigg  has,  very  properly,  been  fparing  of  his 
poetical  quotations;  and  we  Ihould  readily. have  .excufed  him» 
he  been  equally  fparing  in  the  citation  of  medical  au¬ 
thorities. 


Ait*  VIII.  Tra^s  by  TVarburton  and  d  IVarburtonian ;  not  ad^ 
mitted  into  the  Colledfions  of  their  refpeStive  Works.  8vo.'  5s. 
^  boards*  ‘London,  1789. 
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fIVELY  genius  is,  for  the  moft  part,  connefted  with  great 
delicacy  .of  fentiment  and  fenfibility  to  what  is  right  or 
rong,  me^,  or  noble,  in  human  charaft^  and  conduit;  a  ftrong 
|refu!i3ptlve  iproof  that  the  unchangeable  diftinition  between 
Inoral  good  and  evil  is  founded,  not  in  fenfe,  or  in  any  thing 
Inalogous  t6  fenfe,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  certain  modem 
iHool,  but  in  the  pure  operation  of  the  ihtelJeft,  in  which  the 
Kaionifts,  and  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the  ancient  philo'^- 
iphers,  have  placed  it.  The  editor  of  the  trails  before  us,  a 
Ian  of  quick  difeernment  and  quick  feelings,  is  rnoved  with 
■uch  indignation  againft  the  injudicious,  the^unjuft,  mean,  and 
■Inkling  conduit’ of  a  certain  prelate  *,  who,  in  his  late  mag- 
picent  edition  of  Biftiop  Warburton's  works,  has  omitted  two 
■  Ws  trads  here  republiftied;  who,  in  order  to  defend  and  gra- 
■yihis  patron  when  living,  attacked,  in*  two  publications,  the 
■araclers  of*  two  very  learned  and  worthy  men  with  moft.  un- 
»joked  and  unprecedented  virulence ;  but  now  that  his  patron 
■  vead,  and  he  himfelf  a  bilhop,  endeavours  to  obliterate  all 
frembrance  of  what  he  judged  politically  expedient  at  the  time, 
»^at,heisv  . 


TraHs  by  fPar burton  and  a  ff^arburtoniart] 

ibunvl  criticifm,  the  principles  oF  morality,  or  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour*'*  ’  Dr.  Parr,  'frtio  greatly  admires  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Dr*  Lebnd  and  Dr.  Jortin,  the  venerable  charafters  injurioufly 
attacked  by  Dr.*Hiird,  the  Warburtontan  in* the  title-page,  vin¬ 
dicates  their  memory- from  the  paralogifms  of  fdphiftical  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  infmuations  of  a  dry,  fycophantifti,  and  cynical 
bumour.  Yet  he  docs  ariiple  julticc  to  the  literary  talents  of 
the  Warburtonian ;  though  thefe  are  greatly  diminiftied,  and 
even  appear  poor  and  mean  when  contrafted  with  the  fuperior, 
bold,  and  inventive  genius  of  his  Master  ;  of  whofe  faults, 
however,  as  well  as  his  perfeftions,'  our  moft  acute,  learned, 
and  candid  editor  of  the  Trafts  is  abundantly  fenfible.  I'hisis 
the  general  rcfult  of  the  impreffions  made  by  an  attentive  perufal 
of  the  publication  under  review.  But  as  the  names  that  it  in¬ 
volves,  both  living  and  dead,  are  of  no  little  celebrity,  and  the 
fubjefts  to  which  it  refers  arc  all  of  them,  in  the  judgment  of 
feme ;  and  fomc  of  them,  in  the  judgment  of  all^  of  moment,  ^ 
vre  (hall  expand  this  critical  (ketch  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
following  particulars. 

The  trails  of  Warburton  republiflied  in  this  colledion  are,  i 
J.  Mtfcellaneous  Tranjlations  in  Profe  and  Verfe^  from  Roman  i 
Poetiy  Orators  i  and  Hi/iorians.  Fir  ft  printed  in  1724.  They  j 
eonilft  of  Celar’s  oration  from  Salluft,  T'ully’s  oration  for  Li-  ^ 

gius,  (clc£f  letters  from  Pliny,  the.firft  book  of  Boetkis’s' 
nfolation  of  Philofophy,  Claudlan’s  panegyric  on  Honorius,  f 
thCibattles  of  the  cranes  and  pigmies,  and  three' imitations  of  a  j 
fragment  from  Claudian.  2.  A  critical  and  philofophical  IrKpUrji 
into  thi  Caufes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles^  as  related  by  Hiforim*  | 
IPifh  an  Effay,  towards  rejloring  a  Method  and  Purity  in  I 
In  which  the  Characters  of  the  mojl  celebrated  Writers  of  every 
qnd'pf  the  feveral  Stages  and  Species,  of  Hijiory^  are  occaftonally  crl- 1 
tyejifed  ond  explained*  Fitjl  printed  in  1727.  The  editor  juftlyj 
oblervcs  that,  among/  readers  of  candour  and  difcernment,  thet 
‘  charaftcr  of  Bifhop  Warburton  cannot  differ  any  diminution  | 

*  of  itS'Iuftre  from  this  republication.  They  who  mark  witbjl 
^  philofophic  precifion  the  progrefe  of  the  human  underftanding,p 
\  will  look  up  to  Warburton  with  greater  xcvoxcnco  and  greater 
*  attonlflimcnt,  when  they  compare  the  better  productions  j| 
\  his  pen  with  the  wprfe.  The  faults  of  the  one  are  excafei!j 
^  by  the  imperfections  of  his  earlier  education;  but  the  excel'  — 
^  lencies  of  the  other  niuft  be  afcribed  only  to  the  unweariell 
^  aftivitvs  the  unfliacldcd  boldnefs,  the  uncommon  ami 
^  unparalleled  vigour  of  his  genius.’  This  apology  was  perhaf^i 
occeflary  fotlhe  republication  oF  Warburton’s  Tranflations  anJ| 
Y  erles,*  the  former  of  which  were  often  incorrect,  and  the 

inelegant'- and  uncouth;  but,  in  our  judgment,  there* 

’  ,  Jr  i  J  *  •  occifio®! 
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occafion  whatever  to  apologife  for  repuWilhlng  the  inquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  prodigies  andt  miracles,  and  the  elTay  towards  re- 
ftoring  a  method  and  purity  in  hiftoryJ  Thefe  treatifes  dHpby 
a  moft  profound  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  human  nature,  and.  the 
truefpirit  of  philofophical  criticifm.  How  finely  docs  the  author 
reconcile  certain  apparent  contradictions  in  the.  introduction  to 
die  Catalinarian  .war  of  Salluft,  and  juftify  the  praifes  that  were 
bellowed  on  that  noble  hiftorian  ? 

•  *  Crifpus  Romana  primus  in  hijiariai  ^  ,=  4 

Who,  In  the  walks  of  hiftory,  firft  broke  the  enchantment' of 
prodigies  and  miracles,  a.nd  explored  the  true  caufes  of  things? 
Howfubtle,  yet  hew  juft,  his.obfervations  on  the  caufes  of  that 
love  of  the  marvellous,  fo  incident  to  hiftorians,.  and  fo  plentiful' 
a  fource  pf  error  ?  But  if,  in  the  oppofite  eftimates  of  this  traCt 
of  the  great  Warburton’s,  made  by  Dr.  Hurd  on  the  one  part> 
and  the  editors  of  this  journal  on  the  other,  the  doClor  be, in 
truth  in  the  right, ^  and  the  literary  journalifts  in  the  wrong,  ftill 
who,  in  this  matter,  are  the  competent  judges  ?  Certainly  tho 
world  at  large,  to  whom  the  Biftiop  of  Gloucefter  addr^ed^his 
fentiments,  and  to  whom  the  workings  of  an  elevated  andtvi-* 
gorous  mind  muft  appear  refpcClable,  and  may  be  ufeful,  .even 
when  erroneous ;  we  add,  and  may  be  ufeful ;  Becaufe,  though 
the  conclufions  drawn  may  be  falfe,  the  premifes  may  be,  in*  part, 
ingenious  and  juft.  ,  As  there  is  nothing  folitary  in  the  univeiie, 
and  the  combinations  of  things  are  infinite,  an  idea  firft*  ftarted, 
or  a  feft  firft  difeovered  may  lead  to  other  faCls  and  idea%  and 
thefe  again  to  others ;  the  accumulation  of  which,  under  the 
fime  clafles,  form  the  bafis  of  fcience.  Even  the  mere  excur- 
lions  of  fancy,  when  confined  within  the  regions  of  confiftency 
and  poffibility,  may  be  of  fervice,  and  have  been  of  fervice  to  the 
caufe  ojf  philofophy,  as  is  happily  enough  illuftrated  in  a  late  pub* 
Ccation;  which, ,  uniting  philofophy  with  romance,  attempts  to 
^ow  li^t  on  human  nature,  by  the  microfeope  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion*.  To  fupprefs  eflays  fo  bold,  ingenious,  and  really  philofo- 
l>hical,  as  thofe  in  quftion,  in  a  publication  that  has,  for  one  of  its 
pnnciparobjeCls,  to  record  many  fingular  and  extravagant  notions 
the  (ubjeCl  of  a  particular  religion,  may  be  fiiitable  to  the 
narrow  views  of  clerical  policy,  but  not  to  the  enthufiafm  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  a  love  of  knowledge.  This  is  Dr,  Hurd,  but  not 
Dr.  Warburton. 


i,  ^.Mammuth;  or.  Human  Nature  difplaycd  on  a  grand  Scale; 
jia  a  Tour 'with  the  Tinkers  into  the  inland  Parts  of  Africa.  By  the 
wan  in  the  Atoon» 
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fT4  Trails  by* JVarhur ton  and  a  Warburtoman. 

‘  Thc*ti;a£b  by  a  Warburtonlan,  mentioned  in  the  title-page  of 
this  colIttSion,  are,  i.  An  Addrefs  to  tht  Rev.,  Dr*  yortin  on  the 
tldUUaey  of  Friendjhip.  A  feventh  Differ tation^  addrejjid  to  the  Au^ 
tbor  (f  the  Sixth,  hirjl  printed  in  1 755.  ‘  2.  A.  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr*  Thomas  Leland^’  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege^  Dublin ;  in  which 
his  late  Differtation  on  the  Principles  of  human  Eloquence  is  critU 
Afed\  and  the  Bijhop^of  GlouceJieFs  Idea  of  the^Nature  and  Cha^ 
ralfer  of  an  infpired  Language^  as  delivered  in  his  Lordfotp's  Doc- 
trine  of  Grace^  is  vindicated  from  all  the  Objellions  of  the  learnei 

Author  of  the  firjl  Differtation.  Firjl  printed  in  1764. - Pre- 

£xcd  to  thefe  two  trails  of  a  Warburtonian  is  A  Dedication^  ad^ 
ireffed  by  the  Editor  to  a  learned  Critic ;  who  is  no  other  than 
the  reverend  author  of  the  T ra£ls ;  a  preface  by  the  editor : 
and  Teftimonia  Audlorum:  in  all  of  which  the  author  of  the 
Trails  is  treated  with  indignant  feverity.  -The  editor,  ftretch- 
ing  all  the*  nerves  of  the  Englifli  language  to  their  utinoll  tone, 
and  adding  occafionally 'the  force  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phrafeolbgy,  now  lafhes  Dr.  Hurd  with  rods  of  ironj  and  now 
Ibothcs  him  with  ironical,  or  at  beft  with  fchbolboy  and  vulgar 
pnakl  The  end  of  the  two  trails  by  a  Warburtonian,*  he  fap 
in 'his  dedication  (to  that  very  Warburtonian)  was  to  dyiver 
two  ‘  illuftrious,  but  whimfical  hypothefes,  from  the*  impertinent 
^  and  tyrannical  intrufions  of  commoxu-fenfe.’ 

•  It  was  to  unmalk  the  hypocrify,  and  to  fubdue  the  infolence,  of 
two  impotent  feiol ills;  one  of  whom  had  prefamed  to  commend  your 
patron  without  adulation,  and  the  other,'  to  confute  him  without 
ifl^rity;*  It  was  to  convince  an  undifeerning  and  incredulous  public 
that  Warburton  was  an  infallible  rcafoncr,  Leland  a  fupcriicial  trifler, 
ind  Jortin  a  moft  daftardly,  a  xnoft  infidiou*s,  and  a  mod  malignant 
cahimniator. '  ' 

*  Readers  of  illiterate '  and  grovelling  minds  ‘will,  I  am  aware, 
fttrtte  at  thefe  (Iran ge  and  harfh  pofitions/-  Jn  an  agony  of  amaze* 
ment' and  indignation,  they' will  exclaim/ like*  your  lordftiip  and 
d'Orvifle’,  iT/f  cor  Zenodoti,  en  jecur  Cratetis.  But,  by  men  of  more 
enlarged  and  more -exalted  views,  by  men'  of  a  truly  claffical  taftc, 
who  ipurn  alidc  the  coaffe  beverage  to  be  found  in  Greek  fcholiails. 
in  order  to  revel  on  the  luxurious  dainties  prepared  by  FrenchCom- 
inentators ;  by  men  of  truly  philofophical  pehetradon,  who  are  am¬ 
bitious  loundcrlUnd' their  Virgil  from  Warburton,’  and  their  Horace 
from  your  lordihip ;  by  all  fuen  enterprifing  critics,  and  all  fuch  ftf 
^tidioas  hypicrcridcs^  |ne  .tribute  of  admiration  will,  be  chearfully  paii 
both  to  the  magnificence  of  the  defign,  and  the  felicity  of  tlic 
execution.  ,  , 

is.  not  forgotten  by  men  .of  letters,  nor 
probably  by  your  lordlhip,  that,  in  the  earlier  llages  of  your  literary 
and  eccleiiaidcal  career,  you  did  iiot  difdalh  to  wield  your  pen,  whe- 
dier  offenfivcly  or  defenfively,  in  favour  of  -Bifliop  Warburton. 
While  bigots  were  pouring  forth  their  complaints,-  and  witlings  wrrf 
'  •  »  '  levelliDi 
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levelling  their  pleafatiiry,  againft  this  formidable  innovator ;  while 
gnfiverers  trembled,  and  readers  flared ;  while  dunces  were  loll:  in 
the  mazes  of.  his  arguments,  and  fcholars  were  confounded  at  the 
hardinefs  of  hU  affertions ;  you,  my  lord, flood  forthwith  an  avowed 
determination  to  fhare  alike  his  danger  and  his  difgrace*  You  &f*> 
ftftcd  to  defpife,  even  while  you  were  endeavouring  to  reprefs,  the 
clamours  of  the  unenlightened  herd,  who  faw,  or  pretended  to  fec^ 
abfurdity  in  his  criticifms,  heterodoxy  in  his  tenets,  and  brutality  19 
hb  inve&ives.  You  made  great  paradoxes  lefs  incredible,  by  ex- 
citiDg  our  wonder  at  the  greater y  which  were  ftarted  by  yourfelf.  You 
taught  us  to  fet  a  jull  value  upon  the  eccentricities  of  impetuous  and 
untutored  genius,  by  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  witli 
the  trickeries  of  cold’  and  fyftematic  refinement.  You  tempted  us 
almoft  to  forget  and  to  forgive,  whatever  was  ofFen five  in  noify  and 
boifterous  reproaches,  by  turning  afide*our  attention  to 'the  more 
grating  founds  of  quaint  and  farcaflic  fneers.  ^  ‘V 

*  Recollefting,  therefore,  the  repeated  difplays  of  your  ardour  and 
your  prowefs,  1  cannot,  my  lord,  feel .  the  Imallell  reluftance*  in 
calling  upon  you  for  new  and  more  undifguifed  exertions  in  an  old 
and  a  favourite  caufe*  I  think  it  even  impoflible  for  you  to  tarnifb 
the  well-earned  reputation,  either  of  your  abilities  as  a  writer,  or 
your  virtues  as  a  friend,  by  a  deliberate  and  invincible  indifference 
to  the  future  celebrity  of  two  works,  which,  like  thefe,  are  intimately 
conneded  with  the  prefervation  of  Dr.  Warburton’s  true  charader^ 
and  perhaps  of  your  own. 

‘  If  fufpending,  for  the  prefent,  our  examination  of  the  Ypirit 
which  pervades  your  writings,  we  proceed  to  conAder  their  pretepAons 
as  compoAlions,  wide  is  the  difference  that  appears  between  .thesAt 
both  in  their  excellencies  and  in  their  faults. 

.  t  He  blundered  againfl  grammar,  and  you  refined  agalnfi  idiom# 
He,  from  defed  of  tailed  contaminated  Englifh  by  Gallicifm,  ,and 
you,  from  excefs  of  affedation,  fometimes  dilgraced  what  would 
have  rifeu  to  ornamental  and  dignified  writing,  by  a  profufe  mixture 
of  vulgar  or  antiquated  phrafeology.  He  foared  into  fublimity 
Wit  effort,  and  you  by  effort,  funk  into  a  kind  of  familiarity,  which, 
without  leading  to  perfpicuity,  borders  upon  meannefs.  He  was 
great  by  the  energies  of  nature,  and  you  were  Httlc  by  the  mifap^U- 
cation  of  art.  He,  to  (hew  his  ftrength,  piled  up  huge  and, rugged 
maffes  of  learning,  and  you,  to  (hew  your  fkill,  fplit  and  fhivered 
them  intp  what  your  brother  critic  calh  acLt  He 

fometimes  reached  the  force  of  Longinus,  but  without  his  elegance^ 
^  you  exhibited  the  intricacies  of  Ariffotle,  but  without  bis 
tta&nefs/ 

As  farther  fpecimens  of  the  judgment  and  diferimination 
the’cdrtor,  and  the  vigour  and  copioufnefs  of  .his  ftyle,  we  are 
ftrongly  inclined  to  extraft  ,the  pictures  he  has  drawn,  in  his 

Sre^ce,  .pf  .Drl  Lcland  aiid  DfJ  Jortin.  But  here  we  arc  re» 
rained  by  the  lirhits  of  our  publication#  _  ;  ^ 

.  ''  ^4  i\  L:  L.  l  ine. 
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.  The.ftylc  of  our  editor  in  thefcj  as  in  his  other  pieces;  vai 
rics  with  his  varying  emotions  *,  but  its  predominant  quality  i$ 
energy^  to  which  he^  on  fome  occafions,  facrifices 'grace  j  for 
though  the  introduAion  of  Greek' and  Roman  pnrafes  may 
ferve,"  in  fome  inllances,  to  give  a  happy  cmphafis  to  his  dic¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  confident  with  the  higheft  degree 
of ’elegance.  The  drift  and  the  tone  of  his  prefaces  and  dedi¬ 
cation  give  us  an  idea  of  a  feeling  heart  and  undaunted  mind; 
the  vcry.revcrfc  of  the  prelate  that  is  the  objedt  of  his  too  juft 
cenfurc.  Dr.  Hurd  adored  Biftiop  Warburton  when  living,  but 
^ave  up  fome  of  the  works  he  had  raifed  in  his  defence  after  he 
was  dead.  Dr.  Parr,  unawed  by  the  influence  of  the  Bifliop 
of  VV orcefter,  and  that  numerous  party  whofe  difeernment  of 
character  is  embarked  on  board  the  fame  (hip  with  his  lordlliip’s 
reputation,  raifes  his  voice  in  defence  of  men  numbered  among 
the  dead  :-  “  ;  \  ‘  « 

Vi£lrix  caufa  dils  pheuU  fed  viSla  catonL 

This*  courageous  mien  leads  not  often  to  ecclefiafticai  prefer¬ 
ment;  but,  on  ^he  contrary,  expofes  the  good  and  great  man  to 
chilling  frofts  of  negleft,  and  the  envenomed  fhafts  of  detrac¬ 
tion.  We  hope  and  augur  better  things  concerning  our  author; 
but,  if  we  fhould  be  difappointed,  as  he  has  defended  thofe  who 
arc  no  more,  fo  may  he,  in  his  turn,  find  fome  advocate  who 
ihall,  >vith  equal  ability  and  fuccefs,  defend  his  charadler  againft 
all  injurious  attacks,  and  vindicate  to  pollerity  his  juft  praife! 

% 

^  II  iii^  1 .1  I  I  I  *.  ■  ‘I  I— . .  <■  I  ,iii  .■■111  ■■  ,  I .  tt*"m 

*Art.  IX.  Zeluco:  Various  Views  of  Human  Naturcy  taken  fr^n 
l^ifi  and  ManmrSy  f  oreign  and  domejiic*  8vo.  2  vols.  boards. 

.  Cadejl.  Loudon,  1789.  . 
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prefent  age  mufl  have  novels. — ‘  II  fauty  fays  Roufleaii, 
dts  ^Romans  aux  peuples  corrompus'  By  the  fwarm  of 
j)ublications  of  the  kind  which  appear  almoft;  daily  from  the 
prefs,  this  feems  to  be  a  truth  very  generally  known  and  from 
th"c  few*  that*  are  even  fupportable,  the  difficulty  of  writings 
’good  novel  feems  equally  apparentl  Tafpin  out  a  meagre, 
whining  fenUmehtal  ftory,  with  hardly  any  incident,  or  to 
crowd  together  exaggerated. and  improbable  clrcumftances ;  to 

Siaint  'monjters  of  perfection,  of  of  wickednefs,  without  the 
imallcft  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  oh 
^holr\  is  a  work  which  wc  poor  reviewers  know,  by  fad  expe- 
xience,  can  be  produced  by  >  any  man,  any  woman,  or  any 
f  child.*  Bui  to  delineate  with  truth  and  vigour  a  ‘Variety  of 
^diia^adtcrsi  to  fupport  them  t^oughout  s  to  make  them  think, 

fpcak, 
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fpeaki  and  aci  as  they  fhould  do ;  to  form  an  intcrefting  tioryj, 
where. the  improbabU  is  not  miftaken  for  the  marvelbus^  aud 
where  the  cataftrophe  is  produced  without  any  violation  of  cha^ 
VatSer  in  the  perfons  of  the  tale ;  is  a  talk  which  the  efforts  of 
genius  alone  can  perform ;  and  a  production  of  this  fort,  like 
works  of  genius  of  every  kind,  feldom  appearsi  ;  ♦ 

We  are  led  to  thefe  reflexions  on  novel- writing,  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  before  us,  which  has  pretenfions  to  be  placed  above 
the  common  level  of  novels,  but  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
fuperior  works  in  that  clafs.  Its  merits  *prdervb  it  from  beiiig 
damned \  its  demerits  from  what  may  be  termed  unreferved  fal^ 
vaiioii :  all  then  we  can  do  is  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  ‘  limbo  ♦ 
^  large^  of  mediocrity^  '  ^ 

The  hero  of  the  novel  Is  a  char^Xer  fupremely  wicked,  whoi, 
giving  free  loofe  to  his  appetites  and  paflions,  gratifies  thern  at 
the  expence  of  every  moral  duty  :  his  temporary  enjoyments  arc 
few,  and  Ihort-lived;  anxiety,  mortjfication,  and  fear,  are  his 
conftant  attendants.  Still  grafping  at  that  enjoynient  which 
flies  from  him,  he  goes  on  from  crime  to  crime,  thinking  that 
the  laft  a6t  of  villainy  will  enfure  ’ happinefs ;  ’ but  finds  to  his 
mortification  that  his  mifery  .increafes  with  his  guilt.  He  is  ^^t 
laft  arrefted  in  his  courfe,  and  finilhes  his  flagitious  career  by 
an  untimely  end. 

Such  is  the  outline,  which  the  author  has  filled  up,  in  fomc 
■places  with  confiderable  (kill,  in  others  much  lefs  happily.  One 
great  fault  in  the  produXion  is  a  deficiency  of  incident ;  we  have 
too  much  reafoning,  and  too  little  aXmg;  it  is  the  reafoning 
too  of  the  author,  and  not  of  the  perfonage^of  the  fiory,  which 
keeps  them  too  long  out  of  fight,  and  gives  a  languor  to,  the 
performance.  This  fault  he  has  copied  from  Crebillon,  and 
fome  other  F rench  novellifts  of  repute,  who  never  have  done 
with  anatomifing  the  feelings  and  motives  of’ their  charaXers^ 
leaving  nothing  to  be  difeovered  by  the  aXions  of  thofe  cha¬ 
racters,  nor  by  the  difeernment  of  the  reader.  A  noyel,  like  a 
'playi  fhbuld  as  much  as  poffiblc  confift  of  aXion ;  the  charaXers 
Ihould  be  left  to  fpeak  and  aX  for  therafdves,  without  the  up- 
Hrent  afliftance  of  the  author ;  the  fkilful'puppct-fhew-man  keeps 
nimfclf  and  his  wires' out  of  fight, ‘and  leaves  the  aXion  and  dia- 
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inftead  of  contrlbutijig  .to  the  intereft  of  the  novel,  produce  a 
dire^y  contrary  .  Of  this  kind  is  the  epifode  of  Transfer 
and  his  nephew  Stee/e ;  a  patch  of  a  different  colour  and  con- 
fiftency,  moft  .unfl<;iUully  Itwck  upon  the  web.  To  the  want  of 
power,  to  invent  proper  incidents,  and  to  the  defire  at  the  fame 
tk^  of,  producing  a  work  of  a  /efpe^iable  fize,  we  muft  attri. 
bate  .bis  political  difcuflions  and  religious  controverfy,  and  his 
drawing  them  out  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  make  the  parts  difpro- 
portionable  to  the  whole.  The  connexion  of  the  parts  too  is 
exceedingly  faulty;  they  do  nbt  coalefcc  and  melt  into  each 
other,  byt  Hand  often  Separate  and  folitary,  without  any  proper 
bond  of'  union.  For  example,  all  the  tranfadtions  of  Zeluco 
in  the^  ifland  of  Cuba  have  no  connexion  with  what  follows. 
‘Excepting  Zeluco  himfelf,  not  one  of  the  charaAers.  we  had  beta 
acquainted  with  ^during  the  perufal  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pages,  afterwards  appears ;  we  are  introduced  to  a  perfeftly 
new  fet,  and  forget  our  \Vcft-India  friends,  as  if  they  had  never 
been. 

The  writer,  we  think,  has  mifled  a  .very  favourable  op- 
portunity  of  difplaying  his  pathetic  talents,  by  putting  a  period 
to  the  life  of  his  hero  before  the  arrival  of  Laura;  an  inter¬ 
view  between  fuch  a  wife,  and  fuch  a  hufband,  during  the  dying 
moments  of  the  latter,  would  have  given  much  pathos  to  the 
conclulion;  but  he  perhaps  diftrufted  his  powers,  or  was  tired, 
and  wifhed  to  wind  up  his  ftory  as  faft,  and  with  as  little  effort, 
as  poffible.  We  are.  not  difpofed  to  approve  of  his  leaving 
Ncriha  unpuniflied.  That  abandoned  woman,  who  had  fo  art¬ 
fully  worked  upon  the  paffions  of  Zeluco  as  to  excite  him  to 
llrangle  his  child,  had  done  every  thing  in  her  power  to  induce 
him  to  nnurder  his  wife,  and  was  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe  of 
his  own  death,  is  yet  not  only  left  unpunifhed,  but  Laura  her- 
fclf  is  made  to  plead  her  caufe,  ‘  to  foften  the  minds  of  the 
^  judges,*  and  Ihe  is  let  loofe  again  upon  the  world,  unchaftifed, 
unblackcned  by  the  llighteft  ftigma,  once  more  to  ruin  and  to 
deftroy. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  blemilhes  we  have  difeovered  in  Ze¬ 
luco ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  beauties-  In  the  finifliing  of 
many  of  the  parts  the  writer  has  fucceeded  better  than  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  conftru(Stion  of  the  work.  The  charafter  of  Laura  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  inftance  we  have  juft  mentioned)  is  well  fupported. 
She  is  amiable,  fenllble,  and  accomplifhed.  The  author  has  not 
clothed  her  with  the  abfurd  attribute  of  Romance,  pcrfei^i^h 
but  has  made  her  acf  with  propriety  a  very  difficult  part.  T 
horrid  Zeluco  nnoves  fteadily  on  in  all  the  dark  majefty  of  vice, 
without  the  fmalleft  deviation  intO;the  path  of  virtue..  The 
fubordinate  characters.  Signora  Sp>orza,  Carloftein,  Seidlitr, 
Bertram,  Buchanan,  Targe,  &c.  are  corredlly  delineated,  and 

fufficiend/ 


examine  tne  cnaraciers  oi  cnc  pricii  ana  me  pnyiician  in  me; 
iiiand  of  Cuba  (VoL  I.  chap.  2i  and  Z2)y  he  will  find  a  ftrik- 
ing  example  of  what  we  have  advanced.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  dive  into  the  author’s  motives,  nor  indeed  to  fay  that  he 
had  affy'for  this  degradation  of  the  clergy;  but  the  fadt  is  as  w© 

have  ftated.  *  ‘  ’ 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  writer  has  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  parts  of  his  work  than  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
whole ;  we  might  fay,  in  the  language  of  painters,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  harmony  and  keeping  in  the  piece,  but  that  the  parts 
are  well  finiftied — ‘  ungues  exprimet^  et  molle%  miiabiiur  capilloSy 
ibut  ‘  ponere  totum  nejaet*  The  dying  negro,  Hanno,  though 

Ifome  of  the  foldiers’  expreflions  are  too  high-feafoned,  is  a  good 
imitation  of  Sterne ;  the  difpute  between  Buchanan  and  Targe 
on  the  fubjedh  of  Queen  Mary,  is  highly  charafteriftic  ;  and  the 
R  pangs  of  the  guilty  mind  are  admirably  expreiled  in  the  laft 
I  converlation  between  Bertram  and  Zeluco.  Thefe  are  only  a 
I  few  of  the  paflages,  out  of  many, -which  will  be  perufed  with 

ipleafurc  by  every  reader  who  is  worth  the  plcafing.  The  foJ- 
loyi^ing  letter  from  an  Englilh  footman  will  fhew  that  the  author 
I  is  not  deficient  in  humour ;  we  think  the'epiftle  of  Targe  father 
I  b^er,  biit  it  is  too  long  for  infertion : 

j  ‘  ‘  I  ^  ^  A  Monfeer, 

I  ’  -  ^  Monfeer  Benjamin  Jackson,  che  le  Count  dc  — , 

I  .  I  ■>  -  -  Shire. 

I?.  Engliterr. 

I  ■  *  Dear.  Ben,  -  .  >; 

I  •  HAVING  received  yours  per  courfe,  this  fervea  to  let  you 

Iknow  that  1  am  well  and  hearty,  and  .fo  is  Sir  — .  ;  but.  as  for. 

iMr/Stcele,  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  taking  a  very  cafy  leap, 

I  '  whi^ 
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which  hurt  him  a  little;  but  he  is  growing  better,  thank  God,  fiy 
fie  is  as  good  a  foul,  and  as  generous  to  fervan'ts,  as  any  alive;  it 
wa^s  all  the  horfe’s  fault,  that  1  muft  fay  in  juftice  to  Mr,  Steele,  who 
put  more  trull  in  this  lazy  toad  than  he  deferved ;  being  deceived  br 
the  owner,  who  pretended  he  was  a  very  good  leaper.  Now;  tohy 
the  truthi  I  have  not  fecn  many  tolerable  hones «  fit  for  hunting  h 
ail  this  town  ;  and  as  for  the  women,  about  which  your  filler  Eeij 
aiakes  inquiry,  they  are  all  for  the  moll  part  painted,  at  leall  theit 
faces ;  .then  for  the  rcll,  they  hardly  ever  nick  their  tails,  1  mean  of 
ihehorfes  ;  tor  England  is  the.  only  country  for  horfes  and  women, 
lidp  not  believe  that  all  Paris  can  produce  the  like  of  Eclipfe  and 
your  filler  iiefs. 

.  ‘  Since  you  and  your  filler  Befs  defire  it,  I.lhall  now  write  toyoi 
a  little  about  the  defeription  of  this  here  town  and  country.  In  oy 
own'private  opinion,  Paris  is  but  a  tirefome  town  to  live  in,  for 
there  is  none  of  the  common  necelTaries  of  life,  as  porter  or  good 
ale  ;  and  as  for  their  beef,  they  boil  it  to  rags.  Wine  to  be  fare  is 
cheaper  here,  but  not  fo  ftrong  and  genuine  as  in  London. 

•  *  1  have  been  at  the  French  king's  palace,  which  they  call  Ver- 
failles  in.  their  language ;  it  is  out  of  town,  the  fame  as  Kew  or 
Wirdfor  with  our  king.  I  went  firll  and  foremoft  to  fee  tiie 
ftablei,.  which  to  be  fure  is  very  grand;  and  there  they  havefome 
very  good-looking  horfes,  efpecially  Englilh  hunters :  it  grieved  me 
to  fte  fo  many  of  our  own  bell  fubjefls  in  the  fervice  of  our  lawful 
enemy,  which  to  be  fure  the  French  king  is. 

/  We  little  think  how  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  feduced 
from  England  to  dillant  countries,  and  expofed  to  the  worll  of  ufage, 
from  both  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  for  none  of  them  know  how  an 
Englilh  horfe  ought  to  be  treated. 

f  When  1  was  at  Verfiiilles,  I  faw  the  Dowfinefs,  which  is  all  the 
fame  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  wife  with  us ;  fhe  is  one  of  the  prettieil 
women  I  have  fecn  in  France,  being  very  fair  and  blooming,  and 
more  like  an  Englifliwoman  than  a  French,  and  not  unlike  your  filler 
Befs,  Oidy  her  drefs  was  efiilerent. 

*  She  rides,  like  the  ladies  in  England,  with  both  her  legs  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  horfe ;  whereas  1  have  feen  many  women  fince  1 
came  abroad  ride  on  hor&back  like* men;  which  1  think  a  bad  con¬ 
trivance,  and  1  am  furprifed  their  hufbands  permit  it.  But  I  am 
told .  the  women  here  do  whatever  they  plcafe,  for  all  over  France 
•  ’the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horfe.’  Yet,  what  contradicts  this,  and 

which  1  cannot  account  for,  is  what  I  heard  my  Lord  D - ’s  butler 

tcU  veflerday;  which  is  this,  that,  by  a,  law  which  he  mentioned, 
hut  I  haye  forgot  its  name,  though  it  lounded  fomething  like  a  leek. 
By  that  there  law,  he  fiiid,  that  no  woman  can  be  king  in  France; 
^hat  is,  he  did  not  mean  by  way  of  a  bull,  for  he  is  of  Englilh  p-, 

•  rentage,  born  at  Kilkenny ;  but  he  meant  that  no  woman  can  ever 
be  queen  in  France,  as  our  women  in  England  are.  As  for  inftance: 
fuppofe  the  icing  has  no  fons,  but  only  a  daughter,  then  when  the 
hiQgKiiev  this  here  daughter.,  according  to  that  there  law,  cannot  he 
made  queen,  but  the  next  near  relation,  provided  he  is  a  man,  is 
made  king,  and  not  the  lad  king’s  daughter,  which  to  be  fure  i5 
very  unjuU.  But  you  will  fay,  c«n  there  be  no  queen  in  France  then? 
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Yes,  wfiocvcr’^tKc  Icing'iharries  is  queen  ;  and  as  long  as  her  hufband 
}ife$  may 'govern  him)  and  rule  the  nation  as  much  as  ihe 
pleaid;  but*  when  he  dies,  ihe  is  not  permitted  to  rule  any  longer^ 
^pt  the  ‘next  king  pleafes. 

..!<  Now  this  Ihcws,  and  you  n^ay  tell  your  filler  Befs  fo,  that,  in 
fpiteof  all  the  coaxing  and  courting  which  the  French  ufe  to  the 
women,  yet  they  are  ialfe-hearted  towards  them  at  the  bottom,  and 
datot  refpeft  them  fo  much,  as  to  the  main  point,  as  we  Engiiih' 
docs;  and  yet  one  of  thofe'd— — d  parlivoos  will  go  farther  with 
{bme  women  in  a  day,  than  an  Engliihman  in  a  month — all  owing  to 
their  impudence;  for  a  common  man  has  as  much  impudence  in 

I  France  as  a  man-midwife  has  in  England.  *  By  the  bye,  Ben,  1  won¬ 
der  you  allow  Tournelle,  my  lord’s  French  fervant,  to  be  fo  much 
with  your  filter  Befs.  He,  pretends  to  teach  her  the  French  cortillong; 
but  who  knows  what  fort  of  cortillongs  he  may  try  to  teach  her ;  in  my 
I  own  opinion,  old  John  Lancalhere  could  teach  her  dancing  as.  well, 

I  and  this  would  be  more  decent  for  the  reputation  of  her  vertue  ;  but 
I  you  need  not  fhew  this  part  of  my  letter  to  Befs,  but  make  your  ov\  n 
I  ufc  of  it.  '  ‘ 

I  *  I  have  feen  the  French  horfe-guards,  which  they  call  Jangdarms ; 

I  the  men  are  fmart-lobking  young  fellows  enough,  but  the^horfes  iief 
I  poor  walhy  things  in  comparifon  of  our  dragoons ;  c 

I  *•  The  tlwifs  guards  are  ilout  men,  clothed>in  fcarlct,  the  fame  at' 
I  our  foldicr? ;  but  they  have  moullaches  on  their  lips,  like  the  rat- 

I  catcher  in  Giles’s.  *•  -  ^  —  — -  .  - - ^ 

I  ‘  The  French  foot-guards  are  drelTed  In  blue,  and  all  the  march- 

Iing  regiments  in  white,  which  has  a  very  foolifli  appearance  forTol- 
diers;  and  as  for  blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horfe  or 
the  artillery.  _  -  — 

*  I  believe  the  French  army  would  have  no  great  chance  out. 
tioopa  in  a  fair  battle  upon  plain  ground.  It  is  lucky  for  the  moun- 
feers.  that ‘there  is  no  road  by  land  between  Dover  and  Calais;  but' 
Hat  it  is,  I  wonder  the  king  does  not  fend  fome  regiments  by 
■  take Paris,  which  could  make  no  great  refinance;  for  there  is  no' 
H  walls  round  the  town ;  and  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  plunder*. 

K  *  But,  after  all,  I  like  Paris  better  than  Naples,  though  it  is  fo  near 
■  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  all  ftrangers  go  to  fee,  the  fame  as  they  do: 
■  Sl  Paul’s,  the  Monument,  and  lions  in  the  Tower  of  London.  ^  it  is 
■  tobe  fare  continually  fmoking  and  throwing  out  fiery  aihes  and  other- 
■  combuKibles,  fuch  as  none  of  our  Engliih  mountains  does.  1  vvent^ 
■  one. night  to  the  top  of  it  with  Mr.  N  ■■  *s  valet,  Buchanan,  and 

I  out  Duncan  Targe,  another  Scotchman.  1  thought  I  fliould  have 
tel  choked  with  the  fmoke  and  fulphurous  fmell.  But  as  for  Bu-1 
chmn  and  Targe;  it  gave  them  no  difturbance;*the  reafon  of  which* 
1  toke  to  be,  that  the  Scotch  are  accullomW  from  their  infancy  to^ 
brlmtlone  and  bad  fmclls  in  their  own  country.  I  do  not  fay  this  byl 
of  difparagement  to  them  two,  who  arc  not  bad  kind  of  mcn>-^ 
a  little  proud but. of  the  Scotch  in  general,  who,  in  my  opbo 
nion,  ought  to  be  rellrained  by  ad  of  parliament  to  their  own  coun-» 
^Jy»  Qtherwile  I  do  believe  in  my  confcienccr- fooner  or  latcy,,  they/ 
will  cat  up  old  England. 
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*  I  have  lent  unto  vou,  by,  the  bearer,  a  pappy  malhee  tobaco  hoti 
and  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves' for  your  filler  Befs,  who  will  alfo  delive^  ^ 
you  this  letter,  which  I  have  taken  three  days  in  writing;  to  oblif. 
yowand  Befs;  and"!  durfl  not' write  by  the  poll,  for  if  the  Freud 
found  this  letter,  they  would  take  me  up  for  a  fpy,  and  Ihut  rae  un 
itt  the’Baftile  during  my  life;  and  in  England  1  am  told  all  for^ 
letters  arc;  opened  by  the  miniftiy,  in  which  cafe  this  might  bi^ 
you  into  trouble,,  becaufe  of  the  box  and  gloves,  which,  being  coua- 
tcrband'againft  the  aft  of;  parliament,  the  king  would  be  enraged  if 
he  knew  of  fuch  athing;  which  Hands  to  reafon,  all  fmugglcd  goods 
being  fo  much  money  out  of  his‘ pocket.  All  from, '  dear  Ben,  widi 
ihy  kind  love  to  your  lifter  Befs,  '  ‘ 

‘  I  .  “.  It  f  ■  • 

i  •*  Your  fervant.to  command,  • 

'■  *  Tho WAS  Dawson.’ 

I 

Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  is  evidently  the  prototype  of  'Zt. 
loco ;  and  though  the  rank,  habits  of  life,  and  charaftcr,  of  the 
latter'produce  a  villain  in  many  refpccls  different  from  Fathom, 
yet  ftill  the  family  likenefs  is  difcemible. .  ..c  .  •  i 

Upon  the  whole,  Zeluco  is  the, production  of  a  man  of  good  | 
(enfe,  who  is  well  acquamted  .with  the  world  j  and,  as  a  novel 
kblds  a  middle  rank  between  the  bad  and  the  excellent. 

•  .  V  -  .  1  ‘  ♦  •  I  <  *  V  '  s  0  I 
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4 

CHEMISTRY. 

M  ^PELLETIER,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  .Royal  Academy 
!  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  recites  a  feries  of  experiments,  ,by 
Vrhich'he  has  accompliflicd  the  pcrfedl  union,  of  phofphorus  with 
all  metallic  fubftances.  After  fliewing  why  Margraf  did  not  fuc- 
ce^  in  fimilar  trials,  the  failure  of  which  obliged  him  to  con- 
dude  that  phofphorus'  would  adt  alone  on  •  copper,  zinc,  and 
arfenic,  he  proceeds  to’ his  own  fuccefsful  experiments.  The 
great  analogy  betwixt  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  phofphorus,’  led  him 
to  fufpedf  long  ago,  that,  as  well  as  the  others,  the  latter  might 
be  made  to  enter  into  a  combination  with  metals.  M.  Pelle* 
tier  diredls  thefe  to  be  melted,  or  at  leaft  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
caleicence  at  the  moment  of  their  union  with  the  phofphorus. 
In  the  mean  time  he  cautions  againft  the  danger  which  attends 
this  procefs,  and  proceeds  to  a  dilHndl  account  of  the  uniting  of 
phofphorus  with  each  metal*  ,  .  ' . 

.  P/^fphoraied  M.  Pelletier  mixes  half  an  ounce  of  gold, 

ohetnically  reparated,4in  powder,  with  an*,  ounce  of  phofphoric 
gUi^*  and  about  a  grain*  of  powdered^  charcoal'^  he  puts  the 
whole  into  a  crucible,  covering  the  compolition  with  a  fmall 

quantity 
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quantity  of  powdered  charcoal ;  he  afterwards  gives  a  degree  of 
fieat  fulficient  to  fufc.thc  gold..  During  this  operation  many 
phofphoric  vapours  are  difengaged;  but  all  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  are  not  diffipated,  fince  a  fmall  quantity  of  them  unites 
with  the  gold.^  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  degree  of  heat 
^hich  changes  the  phofphoric.  acid  into  phofphorus,  likewlfe 
caufes  the  gold  to  enter  into  fufion ;  and  on  this  particular  cir- 
cumftance'the  combination  depends the  gold  is  united 'at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  no  longer  retains  its  'naturaf  C07 
lour.  It  is  whiter,  it  breaks  undcr'^the  harnmer,  and  has  a 
cryftallii^  appearance.  The  incrcafe  of  its  weight  is.not  con- 
fiderable,  and  the  eafe  with  which  the  pliofphorus  quits  the  gold' 
caufes  it  to  vary ;  by  continuing  the  fire  a  long  time,  the  gold 
would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  an  unaltered 
ftatc. 

Upon  a  coppel  placed  upon  a  heated  tile,  M;  Pelletier  expofed 
twenty-four  grains  of  the  phofphoric  gold  obtained  by  the  above 
procefs ;  it  loft  a  grain  of  its  weight,  and  the  button  of  gold 
which  remained  had  refumed  its  original  colour. 

Phofphoraied  Platina.-^^An  ounce  of  platina,-  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  grain  of  powdered  charcoal^  being 
blended,  and  put  into  a  crucible,  the  author  covers  the  whole 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  gives  to  it  a  degree  of  heat 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  fufes  gold.  'Having  continued  this 
heat  for  an  hour,  he  breaks  the  crucible,  and  finds  at  the  bottoni 
of  a  Hackifh  glafs  a  mafs  of  a  filver  colour,  weighing  upwards 
of  an  ounce,  and  of  which, the. inferior  part  prefents  wcll-ftiaped 
cryftals  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  their  figure  is  a  perfeft  cube.  He 
has  repeated  this  experiment  feveral  times,  and  from  a  mixture 
of  twelve  ounces  of  platina,  twelve  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and 
twelve  grains  of  charcoal,  has  conftantly  obtained  a  very  neat 
and  beautiful  mafs,  weighing  twelve  ounces  and  five  grains. 

The  platina  thus  united  to  phofphorus  is  very  brittle,  and  of 
a  confiderable  firmn'efs  ;  it  is  no  longer  fenfible  to  the  aiftion  of 
the  magnet,  and  when  expofed  uncovered  to  a  fire  fufficiently 
intenfe  to  keep  it  in  fufion,  it  difengages  the  phofphorus  which 
was  united  to  it,  and  this  laft  burns  on  its  furface.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  fire  to  be  employed  fhould  be  lefs  than  that  which  fufes 
fdver,  ‘  *  '  .  • 

•  The  phofphoric  refiduum,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fubftance  which, 
*t  the  diftillation,  has  furniftied  all  the  •  phofphorus  which  the 
decree  of  heat  of  a  good  rev'crberatory  furnace  can  throw  off,  this 
refiduum, fays  M.  Pelletier, is  ftill  proper  to  phofphoratc  platina; 
he  mixed  four  ounces  of  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  me- 
and  threw  the  whole  into  a  crucible,  kept  during  an  hour 
in  a  fufing  furnace*  The  mixture  fiowedi  and  he  detained 
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itiafs  of  phofphorat^d  platina,  weighing  four  ounces  thre^ 
grains'  aiid  coVcred  by  a  blackifli  j^afs. , .  .  . 

The  combination  of  phofphorus  with  the  other  metals,- M.PeU 
letter  defefibei  nwrly  in  tHe  fame  \yay# 

*  From  the  whole  of  his  experiments  he  gives  the  following  rc, 
fult:  Thk  phofphorus'  is  capable  of  being  cbmbined  with  gold^ 
platina,  filver,-  copperi'iron,  tin,  and  lead;  that  It  deprives  the 
five  firft  of  their  duality,  whilft  the  tin'  and  lead  preferve  this 
Quality*  He  'will  endeavour,  by  new  triids,  to  determine  whe-» 
mcr  it  be  poflible  to  combine  a  greater  quantity  of  pbofphorus 
with  the  laft-nafned  metals,'  and  whether  they  will  invariably  pre. 
{erv&  their  malleability.’*  *  '  ^ 

In  afucceeding  memorial, he  will  examine  its  action  on  demu 
metals  ;*'arid  Is  employed  in  eflablifhing  the  order  of  its  affinity 
lo  metals  and  metallic  fubftances*  , 


At  t^eterfburg,  Mr.  Lowits  has  made  many  attempts  to  coU 
lect.and  concentrate  all  the  molt  agreeable  parts  of  the  acetous 
acid he  has  at  length  ^  fucceeded,  and  we  give  the  following 
account  of  his  progrefs  in  tliis  new  and  very  intcreftiiig  attain¬ 
ment. 

Having  frozen  as^connpletely  as,  polCble  good  white-wine 
vincMf,.  diftilled  in  balneo  maria^  and  charged  with  tlie  phlegm 
whiw  paffes  off  firft  in  diftillation,  he  afterwards  rectifies  this 
vinegar  in  balnep  rnariae  as  many  times  as  are  neceifary  to 
cleanfc  it  entirely  from  all  foreign  particles,  and  from  the  grolTcr 
of  its  oily  particles^  which  at  iirft  diftillation  pafTed  into  the 
recipient.  ,,, 

if  the  cpld  be  not  fufficiently  intenfe  to  concentrate  the  vinegar 
as  it  fhould  do,  he  finds  it  eafy  to  remedy  this,  jiicoaveniencc 
by  feparating,  at  each  teiftification,  the  weak  fpirit  of  the 
vinegar  which  rifcs  firttj  atid  here  the  following  obfervation  ought 
to  be  made:  .  . 

When  the  vinegar,  concentrated  by  the  froft,  is  fubmitted  to 
reftificarion,  a  fpirituous, liquor  rifes  very  rapidly;  from  thisli- 
quor,  put  apart  and  re-d;ftilled  feveral  times,  a  moft  fubtle  ether 
is  fcp?nated,  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  and  not  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  water. '  This  ether  muft  be  mixed  with  frefii 
vinegar,  after  this  laft,  by  repeated  diftillations,  has  been  deprived 
of  aU'its  heterogeneous  and  aqueous  particles.  . 

i 

REMARKS. 

■  I.  Mr.  Lowits  advifes  to  preferve  the  phlegm  which  rile* 
feft  in  the  diftillation  of  vinegar,  becaufe  this  phlegm  containi 
a  principle  well  calculated  to  give  a  richer  flavour  to  the  dulcitieu 

'  vinegar, 
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Ytnegir/  and  afterwards,  by  freezing  and  reAiHcations,  produces 
ctbcr,  as  well  as  the  concentrated  acid. 

2.  Stahl  is  the  hrft  who  taught  how  to  concentrate  vinegar 
by  freezing;  but  it  has  not  been  known  hitherto  that,  by  repeated 
reftifications,  the  vinegar  thus  concentrated  is  capable  of  this 
I  high  amelioration ;  ana  ftill  lefs  has  it  been  conceived  that  fo 
a(r%cablc  an  ether  is  to' be  feparated.  Till  this  time  the  acetous 
erticr  has  been  procured  by  the  proceflTes  of  Weftendorf  and  the 
Count  de  Laiiragais  only. 

I  3.  The  difagreeable  flavour  peculiar  to  diftilled  vinegar  rifcs 
I  from  the  grofler  oily  particles  which  come  ofi^  at  the  firlt  diftU- 
llatlcn.  ^on  as  theie  particles  are  feparated  by  frequent  reSti- 
jfiatibns,  the  concentrated  vinegar  recovers  the  agreeable  flavour 
!of  undiftilled  vinegar.  In  this  the  vinegar  here  deferibed,  of 

I  its,  diffets  principally  from  all  the  fpirituous  vinegars  that 
been  hitherto  prepared,  and  equals,  as  well  in  this  refpea 
its  other  properties,  the  dulcified  vinegar  of  Ehrenrcich, 
h  likewife  contains  ether. 

At  Peterfbourg  the  cold  in  winter  is  always  fufEciently 
ife  to  give  vinegar  the  ftrength  of  that  of  Ehrenreich^ 
:h  was  found  frozen  during  the  laft  winter,  when  the  cold 
by  no  means  excelfivc.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  fame 
ee  of  ftrength  cannot  be  given  by  congelation  to  vinegar,  as 
oduced  by  combining  it  with  another  body^  from  ‘which  it 
;ain  feparated  by  a  more  powerful  acid.  WeftendorPs,  pre- 
d  in  this  way,  is  an  excellent  vinegar ;  - but  it  is  no  lefs  ccr- 
that  every  vinegar  prepared  in  this  way  undergoes  too  vio- 
changes;  fince,  by 'the  lofs  of  a  part  alone  of  its  oily 
"iplc,  it  acquires  an  acrimony  of  which  it  cannot  be  divefted 
my  convenient  methods,  as  has  been  demonftrated  by  a  va* 
experiments. 

ince  the  difference  in  ftrength  betwixt'  the  vinegar  now 
ed  of,  aitd  that  of  Weftendorf,  very  inconfiderable  indeed, 
not  prevent  the  firft  being  equally  proper  in  medicine  with 
other,  it  is  certain  that  it  ought  to  have  the  preference,  as  it 
Jpriv^  of  its  fuperabundant  water  and  heterogeneous  par- 
%  without  the  affiftance  of  any  extraneous  body ;  and  further, 
h  by  the  operation  it  undergoes,  the  oily,  fpirituous,  ahd  acid 
Jcles  are  preferved  unaltered,  in  the  ftate  in  which  nature  has 
them  together. 
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Art.  II.  Poems,  by  John  RannU.  410.  3s.  Murray, 

London,  1789.  ' 

IN  thefe  Poems  (which  are  mifcellaneous)  we  find  much  to  com. 

mend,  and  little  that  fcems  to  Hand  in  need  of  correction.  Tiset 
principal  pieces  are  four  paftorals;  but  we  are  by  no  means  of  opi-k 
nion  that  the  chief  excellence  of  Mr..  Rannie  confifts  in  this  fpecifif 
of  poetry.  1 

His  forte  fecms  to  He  in  the  fonnet,  of  which  he  has  given  foaf 
good  fpecimens.  His  verlification  is  every  where  polifhed,  hislua 
poffefs  both  ftrength  and  harmony,  and  the  plaintivenefs  which  la 
been  fo  much  admired  in  the  fonnets  of  Charlotte  Smith,  mM 
be  found  in  the  poems  of  this  author. 

W'e  IhaU  felett  two  for  the  perulal  of  our  readers : 

SONNET  IV. 

Written  on  the  Banks  of  Dee. 

^  To  this  lone  valley  I  was  wont  to  ftray, 

']  hro*  which,  O  Dee,  thy  winding  current  flows; 

1  hy  wild  woods  fereen’d  me  from  the  glare  of  day^ 

'  ‘  And  gave  the  balmy  biefling  of  repofe. 

*  ,  Ah !  often  led  by  Cynthia's  filver  beam. 

When  not  a  cloud  deform’d  the  azure  fky» 
i  fought  the  flow  ’ry  margin  of  thy  llrcam, 

•  ■  .  *  And  fondly  watch’d  the  wave  that  wander’d  by.’  ^ 

But  now,  the  vidim  of  corrofive  care. 

Forlorn  and  cheerlefs,  on  thy  banks  I  rove, 

Purfu’d,  where’er  1  w’ander,  by  defpair; 

The  haggard  offspring  of  negleftcd  love ! 

Trom  grief  1  vainly  hop’d  a  refuge  here. 

Where  fad  refledion  prompts  the  flowing  tear. 

V  .  .  S  O  N  N  E  T  V.  i 

To  Reflection.  ^ 

Ah!  why  recall  the  hours  that  faw  me  blcft? 

Why  bring  the  fcencs  of  dear  delight  to  view,  ^ 

When  innocence,  in  virgin  fplendour  dieft,  V 

Beheld  the  fairy  forms  my  fancy  drew  ?  B 

When,  void  of  care,  I  path’d  the  flow’ry  plain,  •  ■ 

Serene  my  mind  as  fummer’s  mildeft  breeze :  I 

Thefe  vain  regrets  . but  aggravate  my  pain,  m 

And  all  the  forrows  of  my  foul  increafe.  ^ 
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Thou  .canft  not  to  my  woes  a  balm  impart. 

And  fnatch  me  from  the  grafp  of  pining  care ! 

Nor  draw  her  lovely  image  from  my  heart, 

Whofe  cold  negledt  configns  me  to  defpair ! 

In  pity  to  my  luflferings  then  forbear 

To  edge,  with  pangs  acute,  the  foul-corroding  fmart.* 

Thefe  promife  a  richer  harveft  when  Mr.  Rannie,  who  we  under- 
itand  is  young,  is  matured  by  a  riper  age  and  additional  Audy. 

Art.  12.  jis  it  Jhould  be\  a  Dramatic  Entertainment,  in  one  A3,  at 
performed  at  the  Theatre- Rojal  in  the  Hay -Market .  8yo.  is.  Lowndes. 
London^  1789. 

As  it  ihould  be,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  clinch  upon  the  title  of 
this  dramatic  entertainment,  is  not  quite  as  it  Jhould  be :  but  as  the 
author  fays  he  is  *  but  a  young  beginner,*  we  ftiall  difinifs  him  at 
prefent  without  farther  animadverfion,  hoping,  as  the  writer  does  in 
his  dedication,  that  ^  hereafter  he  will  produce  fomething  more 
deferving.* 

Art.  13.  The  Fejii^al of  Lonje  ;  or,  A  CoUe3ion  of  Cythcrean  Poems, 
Procured  and  feleSed  by  G—e  P  '  ••e,  and  dedicated  to  his  Brother, 
Containing  elegant  Tranfaiions  from  Anacreon^  Sappho,  Mufecus,  Co-- 
luthus,  Secundus,  \Ac,  and  innumerable  original  Pieces,  n:*ver  before 
puhlijhed,  by  the  D — e  of  B,  Mr,S,  Mr,T,  iAc.iAc,  i2mo.  3s. 
f  order.  London,  1789. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  like  every  other  blefling.  Is  abufed.  Of 
this  the  publication  before  us  is  a  ftriking  inftance ;  it  (hould  have 
been  entitled  the  Feftiyal  of  Lujl,  Why  the  ftupid  editor  of  this  grofs 
feledion  Ihould  have  affixed  to  well-known  poems  by  Prior,  Cheller- 
held,  &c.  the  names  of  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  prefent  day,  who 
Mm  tagged  a  rhyme,  we  fliall  leave  him  to  explain. 

[Art.  14.  Narrative  tf  the  Shipnvreck  of  the  Antelope  Eajl- India 
Packet  on  the  Pelevj  Iflands,  Jituated  on  the  njuejlern  Part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  Auguji  1783.  izmo.  3s.  Perth:  printed  by 
Morrifon.  Elliot  and  Kay,  London.  1788. 

15,  The  Shipvcreck  if  the  Antelope  Ectfl-India  Packet,  lAc*  By 
one  of  the  unfortunate  Officers,  Sv’^o.  3s.  fewed.  Randall.  Lon- 
don;i788. 

In  either  of  thefe  publications  the  reader  will  find  every  eflen- 
m  particular  contained  in  the  account  In  quarto  we  have  already 
oticed  in  our  Review.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  cannot  fo  conve- 
iently  purchafe  the  larger  work  may  here  fatisfy  their  curiolity  at  a 
:ueapcr  rate. 

16.  The  Blojfoms  of  Morality,  Intended  for  the  Amufement  and 
IftfiruBion  of  young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  By  the  Editor  of  the  Lookings 
^lafsfor  the  Mind,  izmo.  2s.  6d.  Newbery.  London,  1789. 

,The  Bloflbms  of  Morality  is  partly  a  compilation,  and  partly  ori- 
^ ;  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  vouth  of  both  fexes. 
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Art*  17.  Bte;  'a  Silt^i^  df  poetical  Flowers  from  the  mojf 

ffeved  Ant  here,  i  2mo.*  is.  6<i.  boards.  Chalkcn.  London;  178IJ, 

Therr  is  uftc  in  this  fclcftion ;  and  the  pieces  it  contains  will  in. 
flruft  as  well  as  pleafe.  .  i 

Art:  18.  half  an  hour  after  Supper ;  an  Interlude ^  in  One  AS,  tj 
performed  at  the  Theatre-hojal  in  the  Haymlrket.  *  8vo.  is.  Dcbrctt, 
London,  1789. 

To  (hew  the  bad  confequcnccs  of  novel-reading  is  the  objctl  of 
this  little  piece.  The  defign  merits  praife ;  as  to  the  execution,  if 
vre  could  pafs  over  improbabilities  in  the  plot,  the  grofs  *  wulgarity* 
of  Mrs.  Sturdy,  and  ibme  other  matters^  why  then  the  interlude 
might  pafs. 

Art.  19.  I*he  innocent  Fugitive ;  ly  the  Author  of  the  Platonic  Guor^ 
dian.  lamo.  2  vols.  6$.  Hookh^.  London,  1789. 

Pie afing  and  pathetic ;  and  free  from  the  infipidity  of  moft  mo- 
dern  novels.  The  talc  is  well  told,  and  awakens  the  fenfibility  of  j 
the'heart.  The  little  anecdote  of  the  parfon’s  fpedacles  we  recom¬ 
mend,  with  all  due  deference,  to  the  confideration  of  the  touchy. 

« 

Art.  20.  Fajf^iouahle  Infidelity*^  a  Novel,  izmo.  3  vols.  9s, 

. •  Hookhaui.-  London,  ,1789. 

•  Moral  and  fcntimental ;  the  charafters  well  fupported  ;  the  man* 
Her,  a  mixture  of  the  epiftolafy  and  narrative  kind,  which  carries 
an  air ‘of  novelty.*  Moft  of  thefe  incidents  we  underftand  to  have 
lately  occurred,  arid  the  parties  to  be  Hill  exifting  in  the  fafhionuble 
world.  If  w'e  are  not  farther  milinformed  as  to  the  profeflion  cf 
the  author,  we  think,  though  we  may  not  difapprove  of  his  wort, 
that  his  time  might  be  employed  with  more  dignity  to  himfelf  tb;i 
in  labours  of  this  kind. 

4  • 

Art.  21.  The  Life'  and  Adventures  of  Anthony  Leger,  Efq,  or 
Man  of  Shifts:  izmo.  3  vols.  9s.  Bew.  London,  1789. 

.  j  - See  where  he  comes,  - 

j  Who  has,profan’d  the  facred  name  of  friend 

And  worn  it  into  vilenefs! 

"  /  With  how  fecure  a  brow  and  fpecious  form 
.  He  gilds  tiie  fccrct  villain !  "  . 

A  revival  of  the  old  ftilc  of  novel-rwriting,  and  much  after  ij* 
manner  of  Bidding.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  well-wrought  pidi" 
of  thofe  ^ntry  who  live  by  their  ftiifts,  yet  irake  a  fliifc  to  eva^ 
the  pilnifhmeni  due  to  their  villainy.  The  work  is  full  ol'incidcfi^ 
muny  of  them  ir.tcreiling  and  entertaining.. 
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Ait.  22.  The  Contefi  tf  Divinity^  Law,  fhyfic^  (Jc.  fpr  the  Prize  e/ 
Infamy  \  an  original  Peem.  ByTimathy  Pbton*  410.2s,  6d.  Kcarflty. 
London.  1789’ 

Some  attempts  of  our  author  in  the  paftoral  walki  having/  i| 
feems,  on  a  former  occafion,  met  wich  a  cold  reception  from  the 
public,  owing  to.the  ewrupt  talle  of  •  the  faplings-  of  the  preftat 
age)  made  him  determine,  ^  ' 

*  Since  fentiment,  thefe  fenfelefs  blockheads  fwear, 

*  Is  more  terrific  than  a  Ruffian  bear,’  .  « 

to  quit  the  flowery  fields,  the  filver  lake,  the  cool  reclufive  grot,  and 
to  enter  on  the  thorny  road  of  fatire :  . 

^  For  once  my  mufe  fhall  foar  on  fatire’s  wing. 

And  arm  herfelf  with  Churchill’s  fcarching  Iting.* 

*  I’ll  follow,  prince  of  fatire,  then,  thy  plan. 

And  laih,  like  thee,  defigning,  crafty  man,’ 

Having  unfolded  his  defign,  our  author  proceeds  to  reprefent  vice 
holding  her  court,  and  fummoning  her  votaries  before  her.  Amongft 
thofe  who  appear,  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  form  the  principal 
figures.  The  reprefentations  they  make  of  their  various  and  irrefiftible 
daims  to  her  favour,  conllitute  the  greater  part  of  the  poem.  They 
are  rewarded  by  the  demon  according  to  their  feveral  demerits— the 
'anitic,  as  her  greatefl  favourite,  with  a  penfion  ;  the  pettifogging 
pyer  with  a  fcrvice  of  plate ;  and  the  quack  dodor  comes  in  for  a 
each  and  fix.  Whilft  they  are  arranging  thefe  matters,  viktvc 
nexpeftedly  appears  amongft- them,  and,  having  made  an  excellent 
peech,* 

I‘  She  wing’d  her  way  to  heav’n,  and  cy’d  th’  admiring  train.’  * 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  poem,  and  the  different  charafters  con- 
I’ried  in  it.  Of  the  author’s  talents  for  fatire  we  cannot  fpeak  veiy 
highly;  his  genius  leems  better  adapted  to  paftoral  poetry.  His 
I^rjification  is  fmooth,  and  his  language  corredl ;  but  he  docs  not 
llfcover  either  ftrength  of  thought  or  energy  of  cxprcffion-*an  ori- 
|{inal  or  pointed  ftroke  of  fatire  we  have  not  feen  throughout  the 

REhoIe  poem. 

The  author  is  certainly  entitled  to  praife  for  attacking  thofe  mif- 
cants  the  quacks  of  the  three  learned  profelfions ;  but  unfortu* 
'^fly  his  arrows  are  dellitute  of  force  as  well  as  point,  fufficient  to 
the  brazen  (hields  of  thefe  impoftors. 

BThe  well  known  affertion  of  Horace,  mediocribus  ejji  poetis, 
many  other  good  maxims.  Is  oftener  admired  for  jultnefs  of  re- 
than  followed  as  a  rule  of  condud.  Though  it  has  ftood  for 
Bore  than  feventeen  hundred  years  as  a  memento  mori  to  middling 
they  ftlll  keep  thrumming  their  lyres,  and  foothe  every  difap* 
B’^hnent  with  the  idea  that  all  thofe  who  will  not  liften  to  them  are 

tpid  fellows  unworthy  of  their  notice.  Our  author,  alluding  to  his 
attempt  in  the  paftoral  line,  declares  from  experience, 

F  P  3  •  'Ti^ 
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*  TTis  all  in  vain a  peaceful  fong  like  this. 

Where  one  applauds,  a  thoufand  fools  would  hifs.^ 

By  the  by,  It  may  be  obferved  that  there  is  no  fet  of  mortals  fo 
prompt  at  calling  mankind,  in  the  aggregate,  a  pack  of  fools,  as 
our  modern  poetafters.*  We  muft  placc.this  pra&ice  to  the  fcoreof 
retaliation;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  world. in  general  confiders 
thofe  as  no  better  than  ideots  who  write  and  publifh  w'hat  no  one  will 
read.  We  cannot  offer  a  better  apology  for  the  unwarrantable  liber¬ 
ties  with  which  thefe  fing-fong, gentry  treat  John  Bull  in  his  public 
capacity. 

Since  the  faplings  of  the  prefent  day  will  not  admire  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  author,  he  does  not  hefitate  to  declare 

*  That  wifdom  now  is  fairly  fled  their  doors. 

And  virtue  and  morality  turn’d  — s.’ 

O  ye  faplings  of  the  age,  what  have  ye  to  anfwer  for !  what  dread¬ 
ful  work  has  happened  through  your  negkdl  of  Timothy  Fheon ! 
How  hard,  cries  Timothy, 

*  How  hard,  alas!  the  placid  poet’s  cafe; 

How  difficult  to  write  without  difgrace . 

To  make  this  a  triplet  we  afk, 

Tl^en  why  will  Pheon  join  the  fcribbling  race  ? 

In  the  following  couplet  the  author  feems  to  be  of  opinion  tk 
wickednefs  and  wit  increafe  in  a  proportionate  ratio ;  and  thinks,  wltii 

Lord  Chefterfield,  that  laughter  is  a  furc  fign  of  folly : 

■j  I 

*  For  fure  ’tis  true  as  fools  are  grinners. 

Great  geniufles  are  greatell  linners.’ 

.  We  will  leave  great  geniuffes  to  difpute  their  own  point  with  hV| 
and  in  reply  to  the  other  axiom,  maugre  Timothy  Pheon  and  i  I 
noble  peer,  we  will  fay  with  honeft  Mat  Prior,  I 

If  to  be  grave  is  to  be  wife,  I 

We  do  mod  heartily  defpife  I 

Whatever  Socrates  has  faid,  I 

Or  TuUy  writ,"  or  Wanlcy  read.’  I 


POLITICAL. 

Ar  T  .  2  5  •  Authentic  C$py  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  General 

on  Colonel  Hugh  Dehhag^  l^c.  8vo.  2s.  Dcbrett.  "London,  1789* 

*  "The  trial  before  us  affords  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  human 
lity Colonel  Debbeig,  a  man  of  an  irreproachable  character, 
who  has  rendered  his  country  mod  efleniial  and  lingular  Lr'  - 
aQuated  by  pique  at  a  conceived  negleft,  accufes  his  comman- 
officer,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  ignorance  and  neglc^  of  d? 
aud  of  having  invited  the  enemy  into  the  very  bofom  of 
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The  charges  unfortunately  do  not  come  in  a  regular  and  official  way, 
fo  as  to  enable  the  colonel  to  prove  by  public  trial  his  allegations, 
but  through  the  channel  of  a  newfpaper,  in  which  he  prints  what  he 
had  before  addreffed  privately  to  the  duke  in  writing. 

So  far  does  Mr.  Debbeig’s  intemperance  hurry  him  that  he  accufes 
his  commanding  officer  ot  rejedting  his  affiftance  at  a  board  of  fca 
and  land  officers,  appointed  by  him  (the  duke),  under  a  <votc  $f  thi 
Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  bill  intended  to  conlli- 
tutc  fuch  aboard  was  thrown  out  in  the  Houfe  I  This  circumdance. 
the  duke  enlarged  upon  in  the  courfe  of  the  profecution ;  but  we  da 
not  find  a  word  of  what  he  faid  on  the  fubjedt  in  the  ‘  Autiientic  Qop/ 
of  the  Proceedings’  we  are  examining. 

Two  points  in  the  trial  we*  cannot  pafs  over.  Colonel  Debbelg’s 
letter  was  copied  from  the  Gazetteer,  in  which  it  was  firft  inferted, 
by  his  order,  and  into  the  Public  Advertifer  of  the  enfuing  day. 
When  the  duke  demands  of  him  whether  its  appearance  in  the  latter 
print  was  by  his  diredtion,  or  with  his  confent  or  knowledge,  he 
evades  the  quellion.  And  when  the  duke  allcdges  that  his  fpeaking 
in  direct  terms  of  the  want  of  a  fortified 'harbour  points  out  to  our 
natural  enemy  the  weaknefs  of  our  national  defence,  the  colonel  in-^ 
lifts  that  the  obfervation  was  in  general  terms  only^  and  could  tend  to 
no  fuch  effedt ! 

Art.  24.  ^  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Cafe  of  the  Pro^ 

tefant  Dijfenters.  8vo.  is.  Faulder.  London,  1789. 

This  letter  contains  a  fund  of  legal  and  conflitutional  remark  on 
the  expediency  of  a  general  repeal  of  all  penal  ilatutes  that  regard 
religious  opinion,  which  deferve  to_be  well  confidered  by  the’ pro¬ 
moters  and  abettors  of  that  meafure.  .  It  exhibits  at  the  fame  time  a 
moderation  and  candour  peculiarly  laudable  and  exemplary  on  a  fub- 
jeft  that  has  produced  fo  much  animofity  on  both  fides ;  and  it  is 
written  with  a  manly  and  difpaffionate  attention  to  the  true  Hate  of 
the  quellion,  the  interells  it  involves,  and  the  confequences  moll  likely 
to  follow  from  a  ralh  or  premature  decifion. 

Art.  25.  Firji  Report  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  inftituted  in  Lon* 

don  September  for  the  Prevention  of  Crimes.  8vo.  is,  Becket. 

London,  1789. 

This  highly  laudable  fociety  has  now  been  eftablilhed  a  twelve-*- 
nonth,  and,  being  formed  upon  principles  ratlier  of  police  than  of 
'^ty,  promifes,  if  well  conducted,  to  become  of  great  advantage 
0  the  public.  The  founders  of  this  inllitution  were  of  opinion  that 
't  the  general  application  of  charitable  funds,  policy  had  been  too 
|itde  regarded ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  prefent  Hate  and  ma- 
ff^gement  of  bcnevolencies  were  produdive  of  adual  injury  to  man- 
Convinced  that  the  only  way  of  rendering  charity  truly  ufe- 
pli  is  by  encouraging  induftry  among  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people; 
Jq<1  particularly  by  refeuing  from  wretchednefs,  idlenefs,  and  ruin, 
^helplcfs  children  of  unfortunate  or  vicious  parents;  it  is  tl^c  pe- 
^har  objed  of  their  inllitution  to  take  under  its  proteftion  thofe 
P^tldren  who  would  otherwife  be  not  only  miferabic  in  thcmfelves, 
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but  become  both  extremely  dangerous  and  pernicicus'  to  their 'conn* 
try.  -  An  invitation,  fo  judidoufly  plann^,  and  wifely  direded, 
cannot  fail  of  meeting  witii  the  warmeft  approbation  of  every'  friend 
of  virtue  and  humaiuty.  Wc  have  the  plealure  to  find  that  it  has 
already  obtained  a  very  refpedlable  fobferibers.  Our  limiu 

ilot  permit  us  to  enter  farther  into  the  merits,  the  plan,  or  pre- 
fV'nt  ctrcumfiances,  of  this  inftitutioh ;  but,  from'  the  Report  before 
IIS,  kherc  is  every  rcafon  to  hope  that  the  humane  and  liberal  efforts 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society  will  be  produftive  of  happinefs  to  many 
individuals,  and  of  great  utility  to  the  public  ;  as  the  inilitution,  by 
preventing  poverty  and  id lenefs,^  the  great 'fources  both  of  natural 
and  moral  evil  in  a-  Hate,  mu!^  greatly  diminifh  the  influence  of 
temptation,  and  confequcntly  the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

A  RT.  26.  '  Tht  Letitr  to  the  moji  znfolent  Man  aU*ve  anfacered.  8vo.  is, 

Stockdale.  London,  1789. 

‘  The  Letter  to  the  moft  infolcnt  Man  alive  was  fo  ftrongly  marked 
.with  petulance,  malignity,  and  party  prejudices,  that  it  coiilJnot 
but  immediately  fink  into  oblivion  by  its  own  extreme  illiberaliiy. 
The  anfwer  now  before  us  is  written  entirely  in  the  fame  ftrain.  We 
therefore  give  it  likewife  a  paflport  to  the  regions  of  duliiefs  and 
defamation. 

Ar  T.  27.  Swft^i  Lei  ter  to  the  King ;  in  which  the  Conduit  of  il/r. 

nox  and  the  MiniftiVi  in  the  Affair  with  h's  Ro\al  Highnejs  tk 
•  Duke  of  York,  is  fully  confdered.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgeway.  Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

'  Mr.  Swift  arrogates  the  praife  of  havingy^/^  confidered  the  con- 
dufl  of  Mr.  Lenox  and  the  minifler  in  the  fLiljecl:  of  which  he  trcitts; 
but  we  cannot,  in  juftice,  admit  the  validity  of  his  pretenfions.  We 
Ihall,  if  he  pleafes,  and  indeed  we  mull  of  neceffity,  allow  him  to  be, 
what  perhaps  he  efteems  of  more  confequence,  a  violent  party-man. 
But* 'when  he  confiders  the  affair  a  little  more  fully,  he  will  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  has  not  only'  dragged  the  minifler  into  an  affair  in 
which  he  had  not  the  fmallell  concern,  bi^t  that  he  has  improperly 
attempted  to  approach  the  royal  ear  with  crude  and  malicicui 
loiinuations. 

Art.  28.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Letter  rf  Yheophilus  Swifts  Efq.  on  th 
Suhjed  cf  the Rtyal Di*eL  8vo.  6d.  btalker.  London,  17^9- 

TTiis  anfwer  is  not  much  diftinguifhed  by  elegance  of  ftylc,  or  phi- 
Jolbphical  dignity  of  fentiment;  but  it  contains , many  juft  oblerva* 
tions,  and,  in  truth,  Taps  the  whole  foundation  of  iVIr.  Swift’s  laboured 
letter  to  the  king..  . 
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Art*  ^9**  A  fate  ofYruth,  addrefffd  to  Arthritut ;  containing  a  fecuUt 
:  "^tbeap^  and  certain  Remedy  for  the  Gout.  8vo.  6d.  Kearfley.  Lofi' 
-  don;  1789.  -  *'  ‘  '  I 
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‘  *Thc  remedy  mommeeded  by.  this  honeft  arthritic,  from 
perfbcal  experience,  is  opium*  Bat,  had  his  experience  bee 
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exten&^€|  he  would*  probably  have  been  kfs  confident  in  his  afTur* 
aupes  of  fiiccefs,  and  much  mere  dii'eriminating  in  his  therapeutic 
injunctions.  t  •  . 

AsT.  30.  j1  fhort  Appendix  to  Dr,  Monroes  ^reatife  on  MeMcid.anJ 
pharmaceutical  Chymijiry^  and  the  Materia  Mtdica,  njoUeb  it 
aided  an  Anpwer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Critical  Review  for  Oflobif 
1788  on  the  frjt  Volume  of  the  /aid  Work,,  8vo.  is.  Cadell.  Lon¬ 
don,  1789.  -  ^  ' 

This  appendix  contains  fome  articles*  which  had  been  Omitted  in 
the  Treadle.  In  refpeCl  of  the  Anfwer  fubjoined  by  the  author,  it 
would  be  invidious,  and  is  now  unneceffary,  for  us  to  give^any 
opinion. 

Art.  31.  Clare'* s  ^reatife  on  the  Gonorrhoea*^  and  on  the  fuperior 
Efficacy  of  the  Cure  by  InjeSiion,  8vo.  is.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

Mr.  Clare’s  Tr eat ife  is  generally  well  known  to  practitioners.  .The 
prefent  edidon  of  it  is  confiderably  improved ;  and  to  render  it  far¬ 
ther  ufeful,  the  author  has  now  very  properly  annexed  a  concife  view 
of  the  formulae  for  difierenc  injeCiioiiS. 


Art.  32.  A  Charge,  delivered  at  Bridport,  Dofet/hire,  on  the  lOthof 
July  1789,  at  the  Ordination  of  the.  Rev,  Thomas  Hovje  \  and  on 
the  \tth  of  the  ja?ne  Month  at  Ringvjcod,  Hants,  at  the  Ordination 
of  the  Rev,  William  Gellihrand,  By  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.  F.R.S, 
andS,A,  Rublijhed  by  Requejl,  8vo.  No  Bookfcller’s  Name. 
London,  1788.  '  '  "*  '  -r-.  , 

A  fenfible  difeourfe  on  the  ftudies,  duties,  and  conduCl  of  a  mi- 
hiltcr  of  the  gol'pel.  Jn  this  charge  Dr.  Kippis  has  not  complied 
the  plan  he  had  laid  down;  but  he  means,  Ihould  he  ever  again  be 
called  to  the  like  fervicc,  to  confider  the  remainder  of  the  fubjeft. 

Thoughts  on  various  Kindt  of  \Error,  partictdarU  with  re* 
gar d  to  modern  Unitarian  Writers.  By  the  Rev  John  Weddardi  Vicar 
of  St,  John  Baptiji,  Peterborough,  and  Member  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,  8vo.  is.  Rivingtons.  London,  1789. 

‘  This  writer  takes  up  the  diiHnguilhing  tenets  of.  the  Unitarians  in 
a  very  ferious  and  momentous  point  of  view.  He  appreciates^  the 
pwts  and  virtues  of  many  who  take  a  lead  in  thefe  opinions  very 
highly,  and  regrets,  with  much  apparent  concern,  the  licentioufners 
ot  their  belief.  He  takes  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afeenain  the  true 
caufes  of  their  errors,  and  with  fome  prol  ability  aferibes  them  to  an 
abufe  ot  principle ;  the  love  of  fingularity  and  paradox  ;  the  imper¬ 
tinence  of  an  exceflive  curioTity;  and  the  domineering  inlluence  of 
prejudice.  His  remarks  ‘are  fenfible,  but  without  talie^  acutenefs, 
t>r  novelty ;  and  though  no  where  tawdry  or  incorreft,  we  conceive, 
upon  the  whole,  the  pamphlet  to  be  executed  in  a  ftyle  neither  e^ual 
the  author’s  intention,  nor  the  importance  of  the  fubicCl.  ' . 
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Art.  34.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Horjley* s  Ordination  Sermon^  in  a  Letter  fg. 
thi  Lord  Bijhop  of  Gloucefer.  By  Gilbert  Wakefieldy  B.  A.  and  late 
'Fellonv  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Deighton. 
London^  i7^9* 

We  never  were  more  at  a  lofs  than  to  reconcile  the  fpirit  in  which 
this  publication  h  written  with  thefe  declarations  of  its  author,  / 
am  not  petulant—I  hanje  no  ill  humours  to  gratify.  For  to  ellimate 
his  performance  by  the  acrimony  and  virulence  which  diftinguifh  it, 
we  think  it  poffcfled  of  no  common  merit.  And  it  Affords  one  very 
ekgant  example  of  the  well-known  adage,  ‘  that  the  wifeft  of  mea 
are  often  moil  blind  to  their  own  frailties.* 

Art.  35.  Man  incapable  of  fpiritual  Fervour  and Difcernment  nxnthout 
ibe  illuminating  Prefence  of  his  Saviour,  maintained  and  illuf  rated  in 
a  Difeourfe preached  by  a  Youth.  8vo.  is.  Parfons.  London,  1789, 

Nolwithftanding  the  oddity  of  this  puritanicar title,  the  difeourfe 
before  us  difeovers  no  conimon  (hare  both  of  genius  and  tafte.  En- 
ihufialVic  it  certainly  is,  .in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  it  is  the  enthu* 
fiafm  of  the  heart.  And  the  fame  ebullition  of  intelligence  and 
fenfibility  on  any  of  the  fine  arts  would  have  entitled  our  author  to 
the  appellation  of  a  mailer.  He  is  probably,  however,  happier  in 
cultivating  both  in  himfelf  and  others  thefe  devotional  fervours ;  and 
we  have  only  to  wilh  Providence  may  render  his  purfuits, -whatever 
they  are,  equal  to  his  merits. 

Art.  36.  A  Sermon  on  the  public  as  vjcll  as  private  Advantages  ef 
Hofpitals,  By  the  Rev.  Y homos  Willis,  LL.D.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Monfon,  8 to.  is. 

London,  1789. 

In  this  fenfible  and  elegant  difeourfe  we  find  many  original  and 
ufeful  obfervations,  both  on  public  and  private  charities.  T  he  great 
objeft  of  the  fermon  is  to  ftiew  that,  although  poverty  and  indigence 
are  relieved  by  an  hofpital,  riches  and  power  are  at  the  fame  time 
partakers  of  thofe  bleffings  which  it  widely  difFufes  over  the  public 
at  large,  thus  gratefully  repaying  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  In  illufirat- 
ing  this  point  our  author  con  fid  ers  hofpitals  as  nurfcrics  of  medical 
fcicnce,  as  excitements  of  exemplary  benevolence,  as  a  check  to  the 
impofitions  of  ignorant  pretenders  to  phyfic,  as  affording  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  penitential  recolleftion,  and  enjoying  the  important  benefc 
of  clerical  attendance  on  a  bed  of  ficknefs.  Such,  in  his  opinion,  are 
the  principal  good  efteds  which  hofpitals  produce.  And  we  heanlly 
agree  with  him  that,  in  w^hatever  way  we  arc  led  to.  confider  them, 
whether  as  promoting  the  caufe  of  religion,  or  the  welfare  of  focietv, 
they  equally  maintain  the  utility  of  the  inftitution,  and  forcibly  lo- 
licit  protedion  and  fupport. , 
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37*  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Buckingham^  im 
Recommendation  of  a  Sunday  School  for  the  Infiruiiiofi  of poor  Children^ 
Ry  the  Re*v.  William  Eyre 9  A  A/.  Curate  of  the  faid  Church,  8vo% 
IS.  Robinfons.  London,  1789. 

This  fermon  is  by  a  curate ;  but  we  have  feen  a  much  worfe  from 
a  biihop.  The  fubjedl  is  trite,  but  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of 
the  preacher  renders  it  interelling. 

Art.  38.  Sla^ve^Trade  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Stonehoufe  ChapeU  De* 
cember  28,  1788.  By  John  Bidlake^  A*B.  of  Chrift  Churchy  Oxford^ 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Ferrers  9  and  Mafer  of  the  Grammar 
School^  Plymouth.  8vo.  IS.  Law.  London,  1789.  ' 

This  ftale  topic,  which  has  fo  lately  been  the  ftalking-horfc  of  po- 
'pularlty,  feems  no  longer  fufceptiblc  of  novelty  or  interelK  I'he 
paroxyfm  with  good  John  Bull  is  now  nearly  over;  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  compafTion  for  the  poor  Africans,  thinks  it  not  unreafqn- 
able  to  commence  the  work  of  mercy  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  be¬ 
fore  he  go  beyond  fea  in  quell  of  objefts  ;  and  that  there  is  botli  fenfe. 
and  prudence  in  the  common  proverb,  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
There  is  nothing  Angular  in  Mr.  Bidlake’s  mode  of  treating  the^ 
fubjeft,  except  a  llrong  propenfity  to  make  a  facrifice  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  feelings  of  negroes.  He  aims,  much  at  the  pathetic; 
but,  confidering  the  tragic  feenes  he  deferibes,  we  think  with  indif¬ 
ferent  fuccefs.  And,  as  old  Rowley  fays  to  Sir  Peter  in  the  play,  on 
an  occafion  perhaps  not  more  ludicrous,  we  fhould  have  liked  to 
have  feen  the  faces  of  the  fchoolboys  on  hearing  their  mailer  yelping 
agaihll  cruelty.  The  following  phrafeology  is  not  very  confident 
with  pulpic  fimplichy:  - concentration 9  aberration 9  beatified  choir  of  ce^ 
lejiial  beings^  attrition  of  adnjerfity9  condenfation  of  the  noxious  •vapours^ 
nuiritive  aliment 9  particle  of  divine  compofition^  toil/ome  drudgery  9  cuta-^ 
neous  ajeilions. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Art.  39.  The  Gentleman  Farmer's  Pocket  Campaniont  or  General 
Remembrancer  *9  dejeribing  the  heft  and  moft  prailicable  Methods  of 
improving  barren  or  <wajie  and  nvorn-out  Lands.  kPith  the  Nature  and 
Application  of  the  mofi  proper  Grafs  Seeds;  Jhevoing  the  great  Advan^ 
tage  to  be  derived  from  ctdtivating  them,  Alfo  a  full  De/cription  of 
the  frveral  Soils  n  ofi  advantageous  for  the  Propagation  of  artificial  ' 
Grajfes.  To  vohich  is  added  a  copious  Account  of  Manures 9  and  their 
Application  to  different  Soils.  By  a  Gentleman  vjell  verfed  in  modern 
Agriculture,  izmo.  is.  Forller.  London,  1788. 

All  included  in  fifty  pages  fmall  duodecimo ! - Concifenefs  we 

ever  deem  one  of  the  moll  ellimable  qualities  in  writing*;  but  to  be 
mdfe9  and  to  be  Jhort9  are  different  things.  A  work  may  be  Jbcrt9 
and  at  the  fame  time  dffufe.  It  may  be  (hort  in  con/equence  of 
^^‘Umcrous  omiflions,  though  it  may  be  diffufe  by  unneceflarily 

dwelling 
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dwelling  On  circumilances  of  fmall  imporauice.  Such>  in  a  great 
mcafure,  is  the  uiiling  fubjed  of  the  prcfeni  article.  Works  of  this 
nature  are  below  criticifm.  Th^  attempts  to  impofe  on  the  public, 
however^  by  faying  it  is  written  '  ty  a  gentUmM  •well  virfti  in  modern 
ap^iculturtf  dclcrvcs  the  fevereft  reprehenfion.  A  man  of  this  de. 
feription,  who  could  write  fiich  a  peiformance  as  the  prefent,  would 
W^ll  deferve  a  much  higher  degree  of  challifement  than  the*  feeble  | 
laih  of  our  cenfure ;  as,  in  that  ca/e,  he  muft  have  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  to  miflead  the  ignorant. 

Art.  40*  ^  ^  Tboughu  OK  the  different  Kinds  of  Food  given  to  young  Sili^ 
[nvormSf  and  the  Foffibilisy  of  their  being  brought  to  F erf ehion  in  the 
Climate  of  England ;  founded  on  Experiments  made  near  the  Meiropdiu 
SjS.  Bcrtenen.  8vo.  is.  Bew.  London,  1789.^  ^  .  | 

Mr.  Bcrtcncn  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  fillc-worms  cannot  be 
reared  with  profit  on  any  other  kind  of  food  except  the  mulberry 
leaf  alone ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by  any  dccifive  expe¬ 
riments  recorded  in  this  elTay.  He  is  alfo  firmly  convinced  that  this 
delicate  infeft  may  be  reared  very  well  in  the  climate  of  England; 
and  that  the  black  mulberry  is  preferable  to  the  white  as  a  food  for 
lillcworms.  '  Thefe  two  faf^s  are  fupported  by  experiments,  which, 
though  not  carried  the  full  length  of  demonftration,  give 'great  rea- 
fon  to  think  he  is  well  founded  in  this  judgment.  Many  ufeful 
obfervations  occur  in  this  traft  which  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  pre- 
fccutc  the  rearing  of  filkworms  in  Britain  W'ill  do  well  to  attend  to.  I 
It  contains,  however,  no  more  than  ufeful  hints,  and  not  complete  I 
diredions  for  rearing  filkworms  here  5  many  particulars  of  great  I 
moment  being  entirely  omitted.  | 
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,  FRANCE.  I 

The  French  nation  *  having  not  a  law^  ere  a  law  unto  thm- 
*  fehetf'  There  never  was  an  inftance  of  fo  bloodlefs,  fo 
peaceable^  fo  moderate  an  anarchy.  'This  is  one  of  the  features 
that  will  diftinguilh  the  charadter  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ‘In^l‘civil  diffenfions  and  contefts,  during  times  ot 
nidencfs  and  barbarity,  an  appeal  is  quickly  made  to  force. 
this  enlightened  period,'  the  moft  rehned  nation  in  Europe  ap- 1 
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»)caU  to  reafon^  to  general  expediency,  to  the  great  and  immiit- 
principles  of  truth  and  juftice.  I'hough  the  fate  of  a  few 
individuals,  as  that  lately  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Troyes,’  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  yet  the  blood  of  thofe  unfortunate  mea 
is  rto  more  than  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  compared  with 
the  carnage  which,  in  other  periods,  conftantly  accompanied 
and  followed  civil  infurredtions  and  revolutions.  In  the  prefent 
inftance,  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  men  difeufs  the  great  and 
complicated  affairs  of  the  monarchy  with'fpirit,  but  with  mo¬ 
deration  ;  and  while  they  are  anxious  to  fix  a  civil  conftitution; 
with  all  poffible  difpatch,  they  are  ambitious  of  conftrudting  a 
fabric  that  (hall  be  a  monument,  to  future  generations,  of  the 
virtue  and  wifdom  of  France.  Men  of  different  education,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  interelts,  facrificing  the  efprit  du  corps  to  the  public 
J  good,  vie,  in  real  patriotifm,  with  the  ancient  Romans.  .  He  to 
whom  every  eye  is  turned,  and  who  from  the  eminence  of  his 
ftation  contemplates,  at  one  view,  all  the  people ;  he  ’who  is  the 
iirft  ill  rank,  is  not  the  fecond  in  public  fpirit  and  patriotic  vir¬ 
tue.  The  King  of  France  does  not,  in  reality,  appear  to  in¬ 
dulge  a  wi(h  that  is  incompatible  with  the  happinefs  of  his 
people.  He  is  ready  and  defirous  to  furrender  all  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  that  are  inconfiftent  with  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 

!fubjefts ;  while  he  watches  for  the  general  intereft  with  pa- 
lal,  folicitude  and  wifdom.  The  people  of  France,  in  the 
Tie  of  the  prefent  commotions  and  deliberations,  have  had 
eated  proofs  of  the  advantage  of  haying  a  king,  as  well  as 
ational  affembly.  ”  The  king  and  council  have  reminded  the 
mbly,  on  many  occafions,  of  particulars  which  they  had 
Tlooked,  or  concerning  which  they  had  been  mifinformed.  Wc 
11  quote  one,  but  a  very  important  inftance. 

[t  had  been  fettled  by  the  States  that  there  fliould  be  an  abo- 
on  of  tithes,  and  that  reafonable  ftipends  (hould  be  paid  to 
fecular  clergy  in  money.  Here,  however,  many  unjuft  fa- 
fices  were  to  have  been  made  of  the  rights  of  individuals, 
jefts  of  France  as  well  as  others  ;  while  the  public  in  general 
re  to  have  gained  nothing,  and  all  the  favins:  would  have 
med  a  partial  accelTion  to  landed  property.  The  king  points 
t  the  inequality  of  fuch  proceedings.  ‘He  recommends  a  due 
;ard  to  the  claims  of  individuals,  and  that  the  furplus  titheS| 
cr  the  payment  of  minifters  ftipends,  (hall  be  applied  for  alle¬ 
ging  the  public  burthens  of  a  people  already  too  much  oppreffed^ 
the  exigencies  of  the  ft  ate.  If  this  be  not,  what  is  the  Tan- 
lage  of  genuine  patriotifm?  The  king  is  not  afraid  to  en- 
lunter,  for  the  gockl  of  his  people  at  large,  the  murmurs  anJ 
fcontrnts  that  might  be  apprehended  among  the  moft  powerful 
^  diftinguifhed  aafs  of  his  fubjeefs.  The  appropriation  of 
^  furplus  tithes  to  the  expences  of  government  is  no  lofs  or 

injury 
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injury  to  the  nobility  and  gentry;  and  to  the  poor  .and  induf. 
trious  part  of  the  nation  it  will  be  a  great  benefit. 


DIGRESSION^. 


Had  fuch  a  furplus  revenue  as  this  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
feme  other  minilb:rs>  they  would  immediately  have  propofed  to 
expend  it  in  the  conftru£tion  of  fortrelTes,  or  in  an  annual  finJc. 
ing-fund,  or  in  any-  other  way  except  in  the  rediidion  of  taxes. 
Yet  the  reduilion  of  oppreffive  taxe?>  or,  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  obviating  new  one?,  is  the  wifeft  as  well  as  the  moft  ge¬ 
nerous  obje^  on  which  it  could  be  expended.  To  what  point 
of  elevation  may  not  the  people  of  jb'rance  arrive  under  the 
foftcring  influence  of  liberty  and  moderate  and  equal  taxation? 
Indeed,  moderate  and  equal  taxation  is  the  natural  fruit  of  || 
liberty. 

ENGLAND. 

In  Engird,  though  all  ranks  of  people  enjoy  the  moft  per- 
feft  civil  liberty,  they  have  but  little  fhare  in  the  Icgiflation,  or 
in  political  liberty.  Were  the  people  more  equally  reprefented 
in  parliament,  means  would  be  found,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  | 
to  reftrain  the  propenfity  of  all  minilters  to  the  impofition  of 
taxes. 


FRENCH  AFFAIRS — TITHES — RESUMPTION  OF  BENEFICES. 

It  is  probable  that  the  National  Aflembly  of  France,  having 
once  tailed  the  fweets  of  ecclefiaftica!  reformation,  will  not  ceaic 
with  this  good  work;  but  proceed  from  the  livings  of  the  fe- 
cular,  to  the  monafteries  and  territorial  pofl’elfions  of  the  regular 
clergy.  Wherefore  have  they  not  taken  thefe  under  their 
management  at  firft  ?  Is  it  that  the  regular  clergy  are  more 
reverenced  by  the  people?  Heniy  the  Eighth  of  England  was 
-not  afraid  to  attack  the  regulars  witliin  their  moft  facred  in- 
trenchments.  Indeed,  it  was  the  uncomplying  aufterity  of  the 
regular  clergy  in  England  that  proved  their  ruin.  They  op* 
pofed  the  kind’s  capricious  and  unjuft  divorces:  the  bilhops, 
however,  indulged  him,  and  laved  their  mitres. 

Though  it  would  be  cruel  and  unjult  to  deprive  any  pariS 
mlnifter,  or  even  an  idle  dignitary  of  the  church  of  a  revenue,  on 
the  public  faith  of  which  he  had  been  led  to  reft  his  v+iC- 
dependence,  it  is  neither  inconliftent  with  juftice  nor  found  p> 
licj",  to  let  incumbents  in  cathedral  churches,  monafteries, 
bniverfities,  to  die  our,  and  in  this  manner  gradually  to  reann^^ 
their  revenues  to  the  ftate.  It  was,  in  fa^it,  to  the  public  Icr 
vice  that  a  confiderable  portion  of  them  was  originally  appr  - 
priated.  A  king  or  other  powerful  chieftain  made  a  vow  t 
build  and  to  endow  a  church,  in  cafe  his  arms  fliould  prove  vie 
tofious  over  his  enemies.  His  vow  animated  his  troops,  ar 
8  fuftfl**-* 
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fuftained  his  own  courage.  The  prayers  put  up  for  him  and  his 
followers,  elevating  the  monarch  above  the  fear  of  death,  rcu- 
dered  him  brave  and  intrepid  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  times 
of  fuperftition  are  no  more.  A  fmaller  number,  and  in  fome 
inftances  perhaps,  a  clergy  lefs  opulent,  may  be  fufScient,  In 
our  days,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  civil  fociety.  We  do  not  call 
in  queftion  the  importance  of  religious  opinions ;  but  religious 
opinions  are  little  influenced,  at  leaft  in  the  more  northerly  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  by  the  circumftances  of  wealth  and  external 
magnificence.  The  fun  of  truth  has  arifen  on  the  nations  with 
healing  under  his  wings.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  fuch 
a  light  there  is  no  occafion  for  fo  many  footy  lamps  and  waxen 
candles.  We  return  from  this  digreffion  to  that  great  and  lu¬ 
minous  obje£l  that  perpetually  recalls  and  arrefts  our  attention. 

FRANCE. 

The  progrefs  of  the  National  AfTembly  of  France,  in  the 
great  bufinefs  in  which  they  have  been  now  for  fome  months 
engaged,  has  been  uniformly  favourable  to  liberty.  They  have 
made  a  formal  deolaration  of  the  rights  which  mankind  inherit, 
independently  of  political  conftitutions,  frem  the  hand  of  God 
and  nature ;  they  have  fixed  the  permanency  of  the  legiflativc 
body  by  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  fucceflion;  while  they  have 
at  the  fame  time  limited  the  exiftence  of  the  different  legiY- 
laturcs,  or,  as  we  ought  to  fay,  the  .different  and  fucceflive  par¬ 
liaments  which  this  permanent  legiflatlon  is  compofed,  to  the 
(horteft  period  that  is  confiftent  with  the  urgency  of. public 
bufinefs  in  fuch  a  country  as  France,  and  with  tae  public  fafety; 
they  have  refolved  that  die  reprefentatives  of  the  three  different 
orders  of  the  ftate  lhall  verify  their  powers,  and  fit,  and.  vote, 
hot  in  two  or  more,  but  in  one  alfembly;  and  that  the  veto, 
or  royal  negative,  on  the  zSts  of  the  legiflativc  body,  lhall  not 
be  final  or  abfolute,  but. only  fufpcnfive;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the 
States  General  fhall  infift  on*  the  ratificati9n  of  any  law  ^within 
a  given  time,  and  under  certain  circumftances  to  be  fpecified, 
the  king  muft  ratify  it.  •  . 

Thefe  arrangements,  particularly  that  refpecling  the  royal  votOy 
feems,  at  firft  view,  almoft  to  annihilate  the  royal  authority,  and 
to  convert  the  French  government  into  a  republic.  There  arc 
I  fome  confidcrations,  however,  which  are  to  be  thrown  into  the 
oppofite  fcale,  and  which  fliew  that  the  power  of  the  French 
l^ing  is,  or  will  be,  yet  very  confiderable.  His  demefnes^  re- 
I  venues,  and  patronage,  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical,  will 

I  always  give  him  a  great  influence  in  the  ftate.  And  with  re- 
fpedt  to  his  negative  not  being  abjolutey  but  conditional  and  fuf- 
penfivc  only,  diis  circumftance  will  in  faft  giye  him  more  a£iualy 

though 
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tiK)Ugh  lefs  nominal  power  than  if  it  were  decifivrc  afid  firtal. 
The  King  of  England  pofiefles,  according  to  the  abftrafted  mo. 
del  of  the  conftitution,  an  abfolute  veto;  but  when  did  any 
Britilh  fovereign,  fince  the  revolution,  think  it  advifeable  to  uic 
•tf  But  had  this  veto  been  only  fufpenfive,-  it  would  have  been 
ufed  often,  becaufe  it  might  have  been  ufed  with  fafety.  We 
cannot  fuppofe  that  any  king  or  minifter  of  France  will  refufe  his 
affent  to  any  adl  framed  by  the  legiflature  with  perfed^,  or  with 
very  great  unanimity.  But  if  the  parliament  fhould  be  divided, 
and  if  contentions  run  high  between  the  oppofite  parties,  can 
imagination  itfelf  conceive  a  fituation  that  may  be  more  eafily 
improved  to  the  advancement  of  the  royal  authority?  Court 
intrigues  are  not  indeed  greatly  to  be  apprehended  at  the  pre* 
fent  crifis  and  from  Lewis  the  Sixteenth ;  the  fpirit  of  whofc 
management  is -no  other  than  ^  my  beloved  people,  I  am  readv  to 
*  adl  as  you  pleafe  ;  only  let  me  entreat  you  maturely  to  con- 
^•fider  whether  what- you  would  have  me  to  do  be  really  for  your 
‘  advantage.*  The  rrench  nation  could  not  have  a  king  more 
fitted  for  the  prefent  occafion  than  the  prince  upon  the  throne; 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that  they  fhould  entertain  the  moft 
dlfiant  idea  of  fetting  him  afide,  unlefs,  like  the  Athenians,  they 
Ihouid  refolve  entirely  to  abolifh  the  regal  power,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  there  is  none  worthy  to  be  king  of  France  but  Ju¬ 
piter.  Thus  far  we  have  indulged,  for  the'prefent,  a  defireto 
fpeculate  on  the  fituation  of  France';  a  fubjedt  that  is  inexhauft- 
ible,  but  we  are  reminded  that  our  own  fpace  in  this  publication 
is  very  limited. 

t 

THE  OTHER  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

There  has  little  occurred  iri  the  courfe  of  this  month,  after 
contemplating  objecls  fu  new  and  fo  grand,  that  will  appear  in- 
terefting.  The  flame  of  liberty  continues  to  extend  itfelf  eall- 
ward  into  Switzerland  and  Germany.  From  feveral  appear* 
anceS'it  is  probable  that  the  emperor  is  defirous  of  a  pacification 
with  the  Turks,  and  that  a  negociatiou  has  been  opened  for 
this  purpofe. 


Communications  for  The  Enolish  Review  are  requefted  to 
he  fent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  52,  llect-ftrect,  London;  nvhere 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  rejfefifully  dejired  to  gh't 

their  Names% 


